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DETERIORATION OF OUR MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


The following article is taken from 
an English Quarterly—the Journal of 
the National Life-Boat Association. 
A part of it applies to the present 
condition of American seamen. Its 
suggestions are worthy of considera- 
tion. Something should be done in 
the way of legislation in this matter, 
and the sooner it is done the better 
for both the sailor and his employer. 

England—that is to say, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ive- 
land—is a great, a wealthy, a popu- 
lous, and a powerful country. But, 
it is likewise essentially a maritime 
one. If not maritime it would have 
been nothing ; for without that spirit 
of enterprise, daring, and love of ad- 
venture, which has ever characterized 
its sons, it would probably to this day 
be occupied by a sparse agricultural 
population, and, from the time of the 
Norman Conquest, have been but an 
appanage to the crown of France. | 

Providence, however, intended it 
for greater things; and at a remote 
_ period, even long before the islands 
composing it were separated from the 
adjoining continent, those vast de- 
posits of the useful metals, and the 


coal for fusing them, were stored up 
within its limited shores, which were 
destined thereafter to work its forges 
and its looms ; to provide its trading 
and war fleets ; and to carry its over- 
flowing population, its manufactures, 
and its civilization to the remotest 
parts of our globe. 

Such has been our great, because 
useful mission: a mission intended 
not merely to aggrandize ourselves, 
but to benefit mankind; to promote 
not only our own prosperity and hap- 
piness, but also add to the welfare of 
the whole human race. 


To the fulfilment of this mission 
all classes of our countrymen, and 
especially our manufacturing classes, 
have contributed, in their several 
spheres. But of what avail would 
have been all our mechanical and 
manufacturing skill and industry, if 
our ocean carriers and the defenders 
of our shores, our naval and mer- 
chant seamen had failed us ? 

Recognizing in them, therefore, as 
is generally done, a most important, 
indeed indispensable part of our 
working machinery, might it not be 
expected that we should, as a nation, 
take at least as much pains to pro- 
mote the efficiency of that machinery 
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as we do to perfect the steam-engines 
and other contrivances which we 
make subservient to our use? In 
fact, might we not expect that our 
merchant seaman should, as a rule, 
be a pattern to those of other nations, 
not only as regards his professional 
skill, but as an intelligent and re- 
spectable man, worthy to represent 
his country wherever his duties 
should call him. Alas! that the 
reality should be so different. “Alas! 
that instead of beholding him with 
pride, and fecling that in foreign 
countries our reputation is safe in 
his hands, we should, on the con- 
trary, so often have to blush for him, 
not only as a seaman and an Eng- 
lishman, but as a man: for it is of no 
use shutting our eyes to the fact that 
too frequently he is drunken, profli- 
gate and unprincipled, a discredit 
alike to himself and to his country. 

Wherefore is this? What has 
brought about so sad a state of 
things? What is its remedy? We 
cannot conceive that there is any- 
thing in the nature of a seafaring 
life to demoralize ; and if not, surely 
any other causes which tend to the 
deterioration of our seamen must be 
remediable, although it may take a 
long time to eradicate an evil which 
has been of slow growth. 

We will state what we believe to 
be some of the causes which have 
made a large portion of our merchant 
seamen so different: from what we 
could wish them to be; but there 
may be others that have not occurred 
to us: 

1. One cause has been, we think, 
the abolition of compulsory appren- 
ticeship. When every merchant 
vessel was compelled to carry one or 
more apprentices, according to her 
tonnage, all of whom were bound to 
serve for seven years, a large num- 
ber of seamen were thus regularly 
brought up under a course of discip- 
line, and taught their professional 
duties and habits of obedience from 
their boyhood. The shipowners of 
the United Kingdom, in an evil mo- 
ment, petitioned Parliament to re- 
lieve them of this requirement, as of 
a burden. Their petition was grant- 
ed: the adult landsman, too old to 
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learn, took the place of the young, 
improving lad, and now a genera- 
tion has scarcely passed before we 
find our home-bred seamen disap- 
pearing, and our merchant ships half 
manned by the adult refuse of our 
seaport towns, and by foreign sea- 
men who have found their way to 
our shores. 

2. A second cause may be consid- 
ered to be the want of early and 
suitable education—a want so gen- 
eral amongst the classes from which 
our merchant seamen are collected. 

3. A third cause is the prevalence 
of drunkenness—that terribly de- 
moralizing habit, that crime which, 
by depriving a man of his reason, 
places him for the time below the 
level of the beasts of the field; and 
which, both directly and indirectly, 
is a fruitful incentive to vice and 
cause of misery. 

4. A fourth cause is the system of 
discharging seamen the moment 
their vessels arrive in an English 
port, and their entering fresh ones 
at the last moment before sailing; 
so that, as a general rule, there is a 
change of crew between every voy- 
age, an owner never becoming ac- 
quainted with the men in his employ, 
or even, perhaps, knowing their 
names. Accordingly, as might be 
expected, there is but seldom any 
sympathy existing between an owner 
and his men. He insures his vessel 
well, and concerns himself but little 
with their welfare, even in providing 
for their comfort or safety whilst on 
board her; and they, on the other 
hand, are perhaps equally indifferent 
to the due performance of their duty 
to him. 

5. A fifth cause is bad accommoda- 
tion on shipboard, with consequent 
discomfort, injury to health, and en- 
gendering of dirty habits. 

6. Lastly, another fruitful cause is 
evil association on shore. No sooner 
has the merchant seaman landed 
from his vessel at any of our larger 
ports than he is instantly surrounded 
by the worst and most depraved 
characters, both male and female, 
who obtain a livelihood by preying 
on him, and encouraging him to in- 
dulge his worst propensities. Their 
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first object is to get him into their 
power, to effect which they advance 
him money on his pay ; and he is 
often given drugged spirits, or beer, 
and being thus stupefied,is aftewards 
robbed at leisure, and not seldom 
ill-treated also; until, miserable, 
penniless and degraded, he is glad to 
escape from his perscutors, and to 
seek refuge again on the “briny 
deep.” 

Such is too often the melancholy 
life of the much-vaunted British 
sailor. Alternate intervals of hard 
work, with many hardships, and of 
profligate dissipation, until, after an 
inglorious and sad career, he is pre- 
maturely called away, to account for 
the use or the abuse of the precious 
gift of life which a benevolent Provi- 
dence has bestowed on him. 

Again we ask, why must this be? 
Why should sailors be more disso- 
lute, more improvident, more child- 
ishly helpless than other men? What 
is the remedy ? 

We answer, that we fear they will 
continue to be so as long as they con- 
tinue to be neglected, and to remain 
under the same evil influences as at 
present. Also, that under any cir- 
cumstances comparatively little can 
be done with the present generation 
of our merchant sailors; and that, 
although we may ameliorate their 
condition and afford them greater 
opportunities for improvement, yet 
it must be through the rising genera- 
tion alone that we can hope to pro- 
duce any great and permanent change 
in their character. ‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it,’”’ was the teaching of the 
Jewish sage, and all men from then 
until now have acknowledged the 
truthfulness of the precept. We 
trust then that our legislators will, 
ere long, awaken to the truth that 
the present fallen condition of our 
merchant seamen is a public dis- 
eredit and national sin, and that they 
will feel it to be their duty to make 
serious and earnest efforts to raise 
them up, and by educating and spe- 
cially preparing, as far as possible, 
the new race which shall take their 
place, to make them the worthy re- 
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presentatives of a great maritime 
and Christian country. 

We will proceed to state some of 
the remedies which have occurred to 
us, and not to us only, but to many 
others who have thought and written 
on the subject ; taking the presumed 
causes of the evil of which we are 
treating in the order in which we 
have already named them: 

1. Apprenticeship. 

Formerly every merchant vessel 
was compelled by law to carry one 
apprentice to each 100 tons of bur- 
den, which apprentices were bound 
to serve for seven years. A constant 
supply of seamen, trained from their 
youth, were thus insured to take the 
places of those who, from death, loss 
of health, advance of years, or other 
causes, were annually lost to the 
service. In the year 1854, however, _ 
the shipowners of the United King- 
dom were short-sighted enough to 
induce Parliament to relieve them of 
this requirement; and from that 
date to this the class of seamen who 
man our merchant ships has gradu- 
ally deteriorated. Itis still optional 
with an owner to take apprentices ; 
and the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854 devotes five clauses to the regu- 
lation of apprenticeship, more es- 
pecially with reference to the ap- 
prenticing of pauper boys, and di- 
rects all shipping masters to facili- 
tate the same. Comparatively few 
shipowners, however, avail them- 
selves of the permission, nor is it 
likely that a greater number will 
voluntarily do so. If, therefore, we 
would wish to regain the former high 
character of our Mercantile Marine, 
by training and educating its mem- 
bers expressly for it, as is done in 
the Royal Navy, a well-regulated, 
compulsory apprenticeship must be 
returned to; but it should be fora 
less term of years; and it is the 
opinion of many practical persons 
interested in our merchant shipping, 
that it might be so regulated as not 
to be even at first disadvantageous 
to our shipowners, whilst it undoubt- 
edly would in time be immensely 
beneficial to them, by giving sthem 
good servants instead of bad ones, 
and by making their ships a gredit to 
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them, instead of their being, too of- 
ten, a disgrace. 

2. The want of early and suitable 
education. 

Allied to the question of appren- 
ticeship is that of early education ; 
and the effect of the two together on 
the state of our mercantile marine 
would, in a few years, be magical. 
The raw material to work on lies 
also at our doors, and its absorption 
and working up would be a double 
advantage, inasmuch as it is at pres- 
ent a source of shame and anxiety to 
all thinking Englishmen ; and, trans- 
formed into a body of real British 
seamen, it wouid be beheld by them 
with pleasure and with pride. We 
allude to the thousands on thousands 
of neglected boys that live in the 
streets of our large cities and towns, 
and who have received the modern 
designation of ‘City Arabs.’ A 
vast number of these are, perhaps, 
simply neglected. The exigencies of 
their parent’s every-day life of toil, 
or struggle with poverty, and, we 
fear, as often their pernicious and 
demoralizing habit of drinking to 
excess, leave them neither time nor 
money to look after and to educate 
their children ; whilst a large num- 
ber of these helpless and much-to-be- 
pitied little ones are even sent into 
the streets by their unnatural fathers 
and mothers to live by begging and 
stealing. 

It is calculated that the drain on 
our merchant seamen which has to be 
annually replaced may be roughly 
taken at about 20,000, a large pro- 
portion of which might probably, 
without difficulty be provided from 
this class of neglected youth alone, 
the very waifs and strays of our 
population, at present reared up only 
to fill our gaols and convict estab- 
lishments, and to find occupation for 
our police; but who, if drafted into 
training and reformatory ships, which 
have already, on a smaller scale, 
produced such admirable effects, 
would be saved from moral perdition, 
and raised to the position of useful 
members of society. To no better 
use could our old wooden frigates 
and line-of-battle ships be put, than 
to be stationed as training and re- 
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formatory ships at a‘l the ports 
round our coasts, and to no more 
legitimate use could all the available 
balance of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund be appropriated than to their 
maintenance. 

3. Drunkenness. 

We can offer no suggestion for the 
diminution of this vice, which is by 
no means confined to our seafaring 
population; but we may feel sure 
that, as a more respectable and self- 
respecting class of men abound in 
our merchant service, it will become 
less and less prevalent. 

4. Change of crew every voyage. 

The general custom in this coun- 
try is to discharge the crews of ves- 
sels in the foreign trade immediately 
on arrival home, and to engage a 
fresh crew for the next voyage, the 
vessel being loaded and unloaded, 
rigged and refitted, by men termed 
“Yampers.” The shipowner has, 
therefore, no knowledge of his men, 
and evinces no sympathy for them ; 
and this is made only too painfully 
evident to them by the miserable 
accommodation which is provided 
for them on board their ships, and 
sometimes by the unseaworthy state 
in which the latter are sent to sea. 
We are aware that the principle 
steam companies and a few large 
shipowners retain their men in their 
employ, although they may some- 
times be changed from one of their 
vessels to another, and that when 
they have good men they will try to 
keep them ; but these instances form 
the ‘‘ exception,” and not the “ gen- 
eral rule.” 

Without doubt, the more shipown- 
ers can fall into the system of retain- 
ing their men in their employ, and 
the more interest they take in them, 
the better and more attached ser- 
vants they will find them to be ; and 
we think that any of them really de- 
siring to promote the improvement 
of their men, would have no great 
difficulty in doing so, especially 
those possessing several ships ; whilst 
owners, having only two or three 
vessels, might associate with others 
and engage to employ the men in their 
joint service in preference to others, 
whenever any of them were available. 
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5. Bad accommodation on board 
our merchant ships. 

We regard this point as a most 
important one. For how can we ex- 
pect men who are housed no better 
than pigs to acquire habits of clean- 
liness and decency? And has not 
cleanliness been represented as rank- 
ing next to godliness in its beneficial 
effects on the characters of men? 

The Merchant Shipping Act, sec- 
tion 231, itis true, defines the num- 
ber of cubic feet of space which 
shall be appropriated to each man 
and boy, and states that the apart- 
ment in which they are placed shall 
be ‘‘ properly caulked, and in all 
other respects securely and properly 
constructed and well ventilated ;” 
and further provides ‘‘ that the said 
apartment or space shall be kept free 
from goods and stores ;” and subjects 
the master of any vessel to a penalty 
not exceeding 10/. for every infringe- 
ment of the law in these respects. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that the law is in numberless cases 
inoperative. Accordingly, we find 
in the Report of a Society, formed in 
1867, for Improving the Condition of 
Merchant Seamen,* under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Accommodation,” the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“ Accommodation for the crew may 
be found of every description, vary- 
ing, of course, with different classes 
of ship; but there is no doubt that 
even in some large vessels the sea- 
men’s quarters are inexcusably bad: 
deficient in light, ventilation, space, 
and every sort of comfort; that 
sometimes the bulk-head is removed 
to accommodate cargo, and the fore- 
castle thrown open to the hold, and 
thus in the case of some cargoes, 
viz.: sugar, guano, etc., free entrance 
is given to most pestilential and 
foul-smelling vapors. Sometimes 
cargo and stores are stowed in the 
forecastle, which is often too crowd- 
ed, and, from leakage and general 
filth, frequently quite unfit for habi- 
tation. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for the only ventilation of the 
ship’s hold to be a hatch opening 


* Published by Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall- 
Mall, 1867. 
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into the forecastle. Even in well- 
found and ordered ships the chain 
cables often work through the fore- 
castle, etc. In the same Report we 
also find accounts of meetings held 
by the merchant seamen at Sunder- 
land and Seaham, in which, amongst 
other grievances, they bitterly com- 
plain of the accommodation space on 
board merchant ships for the men, 
‘‘as being insufficient in amount, bad- 
ly ventilated, in most cases damp 
and wet from leaks in the upper 
deck, and always lumbered up with 
ship’s stores’”—evidencing, they state 
“that the crew is, in these days ex- 
posed to injury by sea water, to 
which, in days gone by, the owners 
of ships would not even expose their 
hemp cables and other ship’s stores.” 
We find also in the same publication 
a Report from Mr. W. Burroughs, 
Shipwright Surveyor to the Board of 
Trade, to nearly the same effect, 
after his officially visiting Sunder- 
land and Seaham, especially to in- 
quire as to the correctness of the 
statements in memorials of the sea- 
men at those ports to the Govern- 
ment. 

6. Evil association on shore. 

This evil may appear the most 
difficult for which to provide a rem- 
edy, inasmuch as that when a a sea- 
man is on shore no one can prevent 
him from going where he will or do- 
ing what he pleases, so long as he 
does nothing that is illegal. Yet, 
after all, much might be done with- 
out coercion, by simply providing 
him with the means of escape from 
his worst enemies, and removing 
temptations from his path; for in re- 
ality he is subjected to a system of 
terrorism as well as seduction from 
the moment of his stepping on shore 
until he again embarks ; and he is as 
much entitled to the protection of 
the law against the human vultures 
and sharks who maintain their ful- 
some, pestiferous existences by prey- 
ing on his very vitals, as the commu- 
nity in general is from the pickpock- 
ets and other rogues who infest our 
streets. At present, like the flying 
fish, which, in its short flight to es- 
cape from its enemies in the deep, is 
pounced on by the birds of the air, 
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the merchant seaman flies from dis- 
comfort, if not misery, on board his 
ship, into the very elutches of his 
relentless enemies on the land, from 
whom he isin a short time only too 
glad again to escape, even to return 
to the discomfort of his home afloat. 
Aware of the systematic spoliation 
to which our seamen were subjected, 
the Government of the day intro- 
duced six clauses in the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 for their pro- 
tection. 

Clause 233 pronounces that wages 

due or accruing to any seaman or ap- 
prentice should not be subject to at- 
tachment or arrest of any court, and 
that all payments of wages to them 
‘should be valid, notwithstanding 
any previous sale or assignment of 
the same; and that no sale or assign- 
ment of wages or salvage made prior 
to its accruing should bind the party 
making it. 

234, That no debt exceeding 5s. 
incurred after an engagement to 
serve should be recoverable until 
that service was completed. 

235. That any party demanding of 
a seaman or apprentice payment for 
board or lodging beyond the period 
actually boarded or lodged, should 
be subject to a penalty nut exceed- 
ing 10. 

36. That any party having pos- 
session of money, documents, or ef- 
fects of any seaman or apprentice, 
and not returning the same to the 
owner when required to do so, sub- 
ject to any deduction justly due, 
should be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 10/., and be required to pay 
the value of the articles to their own- 
er if not returned to him. 

287. That any person going on 
board a vessel without permission of 
the master, before her arrival in dock 
or at place of discharge, should be 
subject to a penalty up to 201. 

238. Decrees that any person on 
board any ship, within twenty-four 
hours after her arrival at any port in 
the United Kingdom, soliciting any 
seamen to become a lodger at the 
house of any one letting lodgings for 
hire, or taking out of any such ship 
any effects of any seaman, except 
under his personal direction, and 
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with the permission of the master, 
should be liable to a penalty up to 
51. 

Nevertheless, the crimps and other 
harpies, whose business it is to re- 
lieve the sailor of his money in the 
least possible time, effect their ob- 
ject, and, valuable as these restric- 
tions are, other means must be adop- 
ted to defeat it. 

The ‘Sailors’ Homes,” which are 
now: established at all our larger 
ports, have already done a great 
deal in this direction, but they are 
only available to single men, or to 
married men apart from their fami- 
lies, whilst every effort is made by 
the proprictors of lodging-houses to 
entice seamen from them ; and, unfor- 
tunately, they have not yet been made 
selfsupporting. A most valuable sup- 
plement to them is suggested in the 
Report of the ‘ Society for Improv- 


_ing the Condition of Seamen” in the 


shape of ‘‘ Married Sailors’ Homes,” 
or ‘‘Family Lodging, Houses for 
Married Seamen ;” and the import- 
ance of the same was strongly urged 
on that Society by several of its 
members and correspondents. We 
think that such institutions, under 
judicious management and superin- 
tendance, would be a great boon to 
the respectable married seamen, aud 
would induce many men to marry, 
and give up areckless life. It has 
also been recommended that a sea- 
men’s institute and recreation ground 
should be established in the neigh- 
borhood of all ‘‘ Sailors’ Homes,” 
which would be a further advantage. 

It has likewise been suggested that 
special licenses should be granted to 
board and lodge seamen, such board- 
ing and lodging-houses being under 
supervision, so that fraud or other 
misconduct on the part of those keep- 
ing them could be visited by with- 
drawal of the license. 

It is also strongly recommended 
that seamen should be entitled to 
their pay and wages up to the day of 
their discharge, and that they should 
receive their wages, or, at least, a 
sufficient advance on them, from the 
master at the time of their discharge, 
as it is considered that the untold 
miseries to which they and their 
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families are exposed from the crimp- 
ing system are mainly attributable to 
the delay which arises between the 
discharge of crews and their pay- 
ment. It has likewise been proposed 
that there should be a pay-clerk at 
every shipping-office, in whose pres- 
ence all seamen should be paid. 

Lastly, it is of undoubted import- 
ance that every class of persons who 
have hitherto preyed on sailors 
should be licensed, even to the por- 
ter who conveys his chest ashore, 
and who at present is generally fed 
by the crimp and lodging-house 
keeper, to bring it by persuasion or 
by force to his own den. 

It may seem strange and anoma- 
lous to some persons, that a body of 
men, who have ever shown them- 
selves capable of heroic deeds in 
their country’s defence, and in no 
way deficient in general intelligence 
and common sense, should thus re- 
quire to be guarded and protected 
and helped, as if they were so many 
children. We must, however, be 
content to grapple with facts as we 
find them; and if circumstances, 
convert men into children in some 
things, we must treat them as such. 

We have now only to conclude 
our remarks on this somewhat mel- 
ancholy but most important subject. 
We will do so by expressing the 
hope that not only our legislators, 
but the whole nation will awake to a 
sense of the danger, the discredit, 
and the sin of sutfering this numer- 
ous and invaluable, yet, in some 
respects, helpless class of the com- 
munity to deteriorate from day to 
day, until they are fast becoming a 
discredit alike to their country and 
themselves. 


—<—<—<—<—<—<< > ee 


Sir John Franklin. 


A clue to the mystery enveloping 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and his 
fellow voyagers amid the ice-bound 
regions of the Arctic zone, seems to 
have been discovered. Ly the re- 
cent arrival from ‘the Polar regions 
of Dr. Goold, of Dublin, late and in- 
teresting intelligence is afforded re- 
specting the search now prosecuted 
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by Captain Hall, for traces or re- 
mains of the Hrebus and Terror, and 
their crews. In August, 13867, Cap- 
tain Hall was at Repulse Bay, pre- 
paring an expedition to King Wil- 
Jiam’s Land, where, from information 
obtained from the Esquimaux, it 
seems, beyond doubt, that important 
records, and some relies of the Frank- 
lin expedition are still preserved.— 
The point to be reached was four 
hundred and fifty miles north of Re- 
pulse Bay, and in a country, the in- 
habitahts of which were known to be 
hostile to Europeans and to the Es- 
quimaux, living at Repulse Bay. It 
was the opinion of the latter, who 
are known as King Albert’s follow- 
ers, that Franklin’s men had been 
killed by King William’s men. Ac- 
cording to native information, the 
last six survivors of the party built a 
cavern or rude vault of stones and 
deposited in it some documents and 
such articles as they had no use for, 
or would be an incumbrance to them 
in their journey southward. It is 
Dr. Hall’s object to reach this de- 
pository, and from his well-known 
reputation for intrepidity, energy, 
and endurance, it may be presumed 
that no dangers or hardships will 
deter him from his purpose. 

It will doubtless cause a thrill of 
mingled surprise and sorrow to learn 
that, after all that has been done to 
discover the Franklin expedition, 
two of its members survived to as 
recent a period as 1864. These were 
Captain Crozier and a steward of one 
of the lost vessels, who died near 
Southampton Island while endeavor- 
ing to make their way to that place, 
in the belief that they would there 
find a whaler which would carry 
them home. Dr. Hall is confident 
of the identity of Captain Crozier 
with one of the men described to 
have perished, and has in his posses- 
sion several articles that belonged to 
him. The fate of the two unfortu- 
nate men, who, after eighteen years’ 
wandering through the Arctic wastes 
had so nearly reached a place within 
reach of civilized man, forms one of 
the saddest chapters in the melan- 
choly and mysterious story of the 
lost expedition. 
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TRYING TO GET TO THE NORTH POLE. 


‘There seems little probability that 
the German expedition to the North 
Polar regions, under the command 
of Captain Koldewey, will be suc- 
eessful this year. Captain Kolde- 
wey’s plan would appear to have 
been a modification of that suggest- 
ed three years ago by Captain Os- 
born. The latter proposed that a 
well-appointed expedition should 
follow the course already successfully 
pursued by Dr. Kane, and later by 
Dr. Hayes; and having attained the 
highest possible latitude in Smith’s 
Sound or Kennedy’s Channel, should 
leave their vessels, and attempt a 
sledge journey over Northern Green- 
land, towards the Pole. He argued 
that Greenland is known to extend 
120 miles nearer to the North Pole 
than Spitzbergen, and there is every 
reason for supposing that it runs yet 
farther north. The icebergs which 
come down the coast, so far as the 
shores of Greenland have yet been 
traced, afford a sure indication of the 
existence of extensive glaciers farther 
north, and glaciers, like rivers— 
their representatives in warmer re- 
gions—require a large extent of land 
in order to attain great dimensions. 
If Greenland really extends so far 
towards the North Pole as Osborn 
supposed, it is clear that the eastern 
as well as the western shore, or the 
island would be equally available for 
a sledging expedition. Capt. Kolde- 
wey seems to have started with the 
object of attaining as high a latitude 
as possible on the eastern shores of 
Greenland, and thence to prosecute 
his journey over the ice-bound face 
of the island towards the North Pole 
of the earth. 

The eastern shore of Greenland 
has not been traced so far north as 
the western. Captain Koldewey 

, would seem to have sought the coast 
in 75 deg. north latitude, probably 
seeking the inlet which lies between 
Wollaston Foreland and Gale Ham- 
kes Land, Captain Lubbers, of the 
North German ship Hanover, reports 
having fallen in with Koldewey 
farther north than this, and more 
than a hundred miles to the east. 


Captain Koldeway had, in fact, been 
foiled in his attempt to reach the 
coast at the desired point, and pro- 
posed to work his way through the 
ice-fields to a yet higher latitude. 
But the season was unfavorable for 
the attempt. Winds from the west 
had, indeed, during the earlier part 
of the year, broken up the ice along 
the eastern coast of Greenland, and 
had left passages open through which 
Capt. Koldewey might have brought 
his ship to a high latitude upon the 
shores of Greenland. But easterly 
winds had prevailed since then, and 
the ice had again become compacted 
into one mass, which it seemed hope- 
less to attempt to penetrate. 

We see here one of the principal 
difficulties which North Polar expe- 
ditions by way of the sea between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland have to 
encounter. The sea is at once wide 
and deep. Enormous fields of ice 
form over its northern portion in 
winter. In spring and early summer 
they break up, and form immense 
floating islands, which are swayed 
hither and thither by the prevailing 
winds. At one time there may exist 
a passage round the western, at an- 
other round the eastern shores of 
this floating archipelago. Again, 
there are seasons when a ship may be 
successful in forcing her way through 
the very midst of the ice-fields. But 
there is always the danger, that a 
ship which has ventured on one or 
other of the former plans may find 
her way stopped by the agglomera- 
tion of the*ice-islands into a compact 
mass directly in her course ; and her 
crew will have reason to congratulate 
themselves if the same winds which 
have barred their passage northwards 
do not bring down upon them enor- 
mous ice-fields to windward and the 
stern, leaving them—if they escape 
immediate destruction—no prospect 
of escape until, perhaps, a spell of 
favorable winds shall have opened 
out a passage for their return. Still 
more dangerous ‘is the position of a 
captain who, having ventured to 
force his way into the midst of the 
floating archapeligo of ice-islands, 
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shall find the passages by which he 
had hoped to advance, and those by 
which alone he can return to safety, 
gradually becoming closed; since it 
frequently happens that the change 
of wind which, in such a case as the 
former, would bring safety, in the 
latter actually tends to hasten the 
agglomeration of the ice-fields into 
one compact mass, extending for 
miles on every side of the unfortu- 
nate explorer. 

In the present year it would seem, 
from Captain Lubber’s account, that 
the sea along the northwest shores of 
Spitzbergen is particularly free from 
ice—an effect, doubtless of those 
easterly winds which have brought 
down the ice-fields to bar the north- 
erly progress of Captain Koldewey. 
On this side, then, an expedition 
trusting to their ships alone would 
have had a favorable prospect of 
pushing their way much farther to- 
wards the North Pole than by the 
eastern shores of Greenland. We 
believe that if the North Pole of the 
earth is ever to be reached, it must 
be by the sea-route past the north- 
western extremity of Spitzbergen. 
No one who considers the evidence 
of Kane and Hayes can doubt that 
the sea between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland communicates with Ken- 
nedy Channel round the northern 
coast of Greenland. The long swell- 
ing waves which Kane saw rolling in 
upon the shore of North Grinnell 
Land could have had their birth only 
in a widely extended sea. Kane saw 
such a sea extending as far as the 
eye could reach towards the north- 
east. This sea rose and fell with a 
regular tide ; and the theory of tides 
will not permit us to assume that a 
Polar Sea bound in on all sides by 
land or ice could be disturbed by 
tidal movements. We are forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion that the 
tides witnessed by Kane had swept 
round into the Polar Ocean from the 
North Atlantic. Into the North At- 
lantic, as we know, the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream, after leaving the 
shores of the British Isles, Iceland 
and Sweden, are continually flowing 
in enormous quantities; and though 
a portion returns by the Arctic cur- 
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rent between Iceland and Green- 
land, yet far the larger part: finds its 
way (we may almost certainly as- 
sume) intothe North Polar Sea. We 
believe that the best chance a cap- 
tain has of reaching that sea lies in 
endeavoring to force his way along 
“the track of the Gulf Stream north- 
wards. By following this course 
Hudson reached 814 degs. north 
latitude in 1607 ; and where Hudson 
could reach so far north in an old- 
fashioned sailing vessel, our modern 
commanders, especially if aided by 
steam-power, might well hope to be 
yet more successful. Indeed, many 
captains of whaling ships have stated 
that after penetrating the ice which 
lies to the north of Spitzbergen, they 
have found an open sea over which 
they have sailed, even beyond the 
pole. This may or may not be true ; 
but we have little doubt that indi- 
cates a truth. In fact, we may point 
to the remarkable expedition of Sir 
Edward Parry in evidence of the ex- 
istence of an open sea extending far 
towards the North Pole beyond 
Spitzbergen. It will be remembered 
that although Parry reached a higher 
northern latitude (82% degs.) than 
has otherwise been attained, he was 
foiled in the attempt to proceed far- 
ther north by the fact that the enor- 
mous ice-field over which he and his 
men had been laboriously tracking 
their way for several days was float- 
ing bodily southwards. The sea on 
which so vast a mass of ice could 
float freely must certainly have a 
wide extent, and that not merely 
from east to west, but northwards, 
since it was from the north that the 
ice-island had been floating for sev- 
eral days. A ship which had track- 
ed its way round the edges of the 
floating island could hardly have 
failed to have attained a much higher 
northerly latitude than Parry reach- 
ed. 
———— + <-___—_ 


Organisms at the Bottom of the Atlan- 
tic. 

Professor Huxley read a paper on 
some organisms which live at the 
bottom of the North Atlantic, in 
depths of 6,000 feet, to 15,000 feet. 
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He said he had no doubt they were 
all acquainted with the subject of the 
Atlantic cable, which lay over 1,700 
miles of sea bottom extending from 
the west coast of Ireland to New- 
foundland. In 1857 a plan for laying 
that cable was first taking a thorough- 
ly practical shape. Our Govern- 
ment had at that time been moved 
by representations made to them to 
have the sea bottom throughout that 
extent carefully examined, for the 
purpose of finding out whether there 
were any impediments to the safe 
lodginent of the cable at the bottom 
of the sea. Very various opinions 
were held on the subject. and many 
persons maintained that there were 
great rocks which would catch or cut 
the cable. The Admiralty despatch- 
ed the Bulldog steam vessel, under 
the command of Captain Dayman, 
who was supplied with an ingenious 
apparatus, by means of which larger 
or smaller portions of the sea bottom 
could be brought bodily up from any 
depth at which soundings could be 
made. 
soundings, and brought back his 
specimens of the sea bottom, and the 
Admiraity sent the whole of the 
soundings to him (Professor Huxley) 
for examination. They were ex- 
tremely interesting, as they for the 
first time supplied the means of as- 
certaining what was the precise na- 
ture of the mud which covered the 
bottom of the sea. He should only 
speak of the soundings brought from 
a depth of from 1,000 to 2,400 or 2,500 
fathoms, or from 6,000 feet to 15,000 
feet. The depth of the Atlantic was 
such, that in the deepest part of it, 
if Mont Blanc was sunk, the top 
would be covered, and he had speci- 
mens of the bottom from that depth. 
It became his business to report on 
these soundings, and report of their 
nature; and he stated in his report 
that the deposits consisted of minute 
round bodies, to all appearance con- 
sisting of several concretic layers, 
surrounding a clear center. As these 
bodies were rapidly dissolved by di- 
lute acids he thought at that time 
that they could not be organic. That, 
however, he found, on more minute 
and careful investigation, to be an 


Captain Dayman made his: 
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imperfect statement of the facts of 
the case. The largest of them was 
the 16-100th of an inch in diameter, 
and he had not examined them at 
first with a sufficient power. 

Three or four years afterward, Dr. 
Warwick printed his ‘ Notes on the 
Existence of Organic Bodies at Great 
Depths in the Sea.” He discovered 
what he called cocospheres, which he 
thought looked extremely like as if 
they were made up of a number of 
what he (Professor Huxley) had eall- 
ed cocolites, set side by side in a 
kind of mosaic. In 1861, Dr. War- 
wick published another paper in 
which he stated that the cocolites 
were identical with minute bodies 
which had been discovered in chalk 
by Mr. Swaby, who was the first per- 
son to point out this interesting cir- 
cumstance. In the same year Mr. 
Swaby got a step further, and found 
that these bodies—which he (Profess- 
or Huxley) had called cocolites, from 
their being coneretionary, if they 
were turned round, no easy matter 
with so minute an object—were con- 
cave—such things as might be cut 
out of a hollow sphere of glass ; that 
they were, in fact, like thick watch 
glasses; and he showed that they 
could not be concretious—that is, 
that they could not be of animal na- 
ture. He (Professor Huxley) re-ex- 
amined the specimens of the deep 
sea soundings, by applying to thema 
much higher magnifying power than 
he had used before. He might men- 
tion that all persons who had been 
concerned in bringing up Atlantic 
mud spoke of it as being a wonder- 
fully tenacious and sticky substance. 
He found it to contain an immense 
number of minute shells, and of an 
enormous number of little, irregular 
pellets of jelley, dotted all over. It 
was to the dotted pellets that he de- 
sired to draw attention. On apply- 
ing a power of 1,200 diameters, they 
could be analyzed and resolved pret- 
ty well. In each of the pellets would 
be found a great number of granules 
scattered about, each being the 
40,000th to the 20,000th of an inch. 
These he found were all organic par- 
ticles, yielding, as they did, to all 
the changes to which organic bodies 
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yielded when the proper materials 
were applied to them. ihe average 
diameter of each heap of granules 

was the 12-100th of an inch, and each 
represented a mass actually living at 
the depth of the seas and ‘developed 
in its slime. So that, intermixed 
amongst the shell, there was an im- 
mense body of jelley, which contain- 
ed the bodies of the simplest kinds of 
organisms, each representing a kind 
of spicula of primitive organism. 
The fact that those bodies existed at 
the depths he had stated was beyond 
dispute, so that the depths of the sea 
contained those living organismsfrom 
which old philosophers held that all 
things proceeded. And some persons 
were coming round to that opinion 
again. For his part he expressed no 
opinion as to whether they were 
plants or animals. They were, per- 
haps, the simplest representatives of 
that ground between plants and ani- 
mals, as to which so much was said 
in the present day.—London Mechan- 
tes Magazine. 


—————~> o<_—___ 


The New Atlantic Cable. 


The Paris Moniteur announced of- 
ficially, September 24th, that the 
Government concession lately grant- 
ed in favor of MM. Erlanger and Reu- 
ter, of the Franco-American Tele- 
graph Company, authorizing them to 
lay a submarine telegraph cable be- 
tween France and America under 
certain reserved conditions, has be- 
come definite and complete; capital 
to the amount of 27,500, 000fr.—the 
main condition—having been sub- 
scribed for the undertaking. The 
concession for this great work bears 
date July 6, 1868, and confers the 
privilege of laying and working sub- 
marine telegraphs between France 
and the United States. 

The cable will, as at present pro- 
posed, be laid in two sections ; ; the 
first from Brest to the French island 
of St. Pierre, off Newfoundland ; the 
second from St. Pierre either to New 
York direct or to a point between 

. Boston and New York, witha special 
line to New York. The length of 
the cable is as follows: First section, 
from Brest to St. Pierre, 2,325 miles ; 
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second section, from St. Pierre to the 
United States, about 722 miles; to- 
tal, 3,047 miles. 

A contract has been entered into 
with the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company to manufac- 
ture and lay this cable for the sum 
of £920,000. 

The financial calculations and sci- 
entific experiments of the new com- 
pany set forth the following results: 
The power of transmission of the ca- 
ble -is estimated at a minimum of 
twelve words per minute, which, al- 
lowing fourteen hours a day for waste 
time and only ten hours a day for ac- 
tual work, and taking three hundred 
working days in the year, gives at 
the rate of £2 per message, an an- 
nual income of £432,000. The work- 
ing expenses of the line are caleulat- 
ed at £30,000 per annum. 

In connection with this enterprise 
it is interesting to state that the 
French dispatch boat Travaileur, 
from Rochefort, has been ordered to 
the Mediterranean to assist in laying 
down the submarine cable to connect 
the telegraphic lines of Algeria Agate 
the coasts of France. 


<> 0<_____ 
Submarine Volcanic Eruption. 

Our readers will peruse with in- 
terest at this time the following nar- 
rative of a submarine volcano which 
broke out in September, 1866, near 
the Samoan or Navigator Islands, in 
the South Pacific. This account from 
a letter written by the Rey. Dr. G. 
Turner, an Engilsbh missionary, and 
addressed to a friend in Scotland. 
Dr. Turner is the well-known author 
of one of the very best books on 
Polynesia, entitled, ‘‘ Nineteen Years 
in Polynesia.” 


“The precise locality of this new 
submarine volcano will ere long be 
carefully ascertained. Meanwhile I 
should set it down as being about 
169° 25/ west longitude from “Green- 
wich, and 14° 15/ south latitude. It 
is right between the islands of Olo- 
senga and Tau, about 14 miles from 
the former and 33 miles from the lat- 
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ter. It is of importance to spread 
this information as soon as possible. 
Even if this volcano becomes extinct, 
it will probably leave a dangerous 
shoal. It is the very place about 
which whaling and trading vessels 
touching at these islands for supplies 
and produce have been accustomed 
to sail. Only two months before one 
of our British ships of war (H. M. S. 
Brisk) was there, and the very month 
before the eruption there was a large 
ship there with 300 Chinese ‘ emi- 
grants’ (slaves) on board. It would 
be a very sad thing for a vessel to be 
ensnared by any such shoal or vol- 
canic torpedo. 

“ Although all the islands of our 
Samoan group are of volcanic origin, 
there is hardly a tradition even of 
volcanic action. 

“TY must hasten to tell you of a 
visit I had two days ago from one of 
our teachers who labors in the most 
easterly island of our group, about 
120 miles from this. He has come 
all this distance in his boat to get 
some pastoral advice, and also to in- 
form us of a volcano which has taken 
them all by surprise. From what he 
says, | have gleaned the following 
particulars of the appearance of a 
new submarine volcano in the straits 
between the islands of Tau and Olo- 
senga, the most easterly islands of 
our group. On some charts, Manua 
is laid down as the general name of 
these small islands, which it really 
is. On the 7th of September last, 
the natives of Tau and Olosenga 
were surprised by an unusual suc- 
cession of earthquakes—there would 
be three and four in the course of an 
hour. During the night of the 9th, 
there were in all 39 shocks. There 
was only a slight tremulous motion, 
but its continuance, together with an 
unusual subterranean ‘ groaning,’ as 
the natives called it, alarmed every- 
body. They knew nothing of vol- 
canic action in the group from per- 
sonal experience, or the traditions of 
their ancestors. Their islands, how- 
ever, are all volcanic. On the 12th 
of September, a little after noon, a 
commotion was observed in the deep 
blue sea, about a mile and a half 
from Olosenga, and three and a half 
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from Tau. It appeared like surf 
breaking over a sunken rock. Some 
thought it might be a whale blowing, 
and others that it was a shoal of bon- 
ito. This unusual commotion con- 
tinued all day, and by the following 
morning at daylight, volcanic action 
was unmistakable. At first, the 
eruptions were at intervals of about 
an hour. They went on increasing 
for two days, and on the 15th, there 
were fifty in the hour. For three 
days longer, there was one continued 
succession of outbursts. The natives 
gazed in amazement at the great jet 
of mud and dense columns of other 
voleanic matter rising in terrific 
grandeur 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. These again branched 
out into clouds of dust blackening 
the sky, and covering up Olosenga 
from the sight of the people on Tan. 
The roar of the eruptions, and the 
collision and crash of the masses of 
rock met in their downward course 
from the clouds by others flying up, 
were fearful. Quantities of fused 
obsidian, too, threw off the most 
lovely fragments, which shone and 
sparkled in the sunshine like thou- 
sands of pendants from a crystal 
gasalier. No flame appeared, and 
only once or twice was there a gleam 
of fire seen in the matter thrown up. 
The sea was most violently agitated, 
and boiled and bubbled furiously in 
a great basin half a mile in diameter. 
After a time, the ocean had a light 
sulphur tinge for ten miles round. 
Heaps of dead fish were washed 
ashore, and among them, deep sea 
monsters six and twelve feet long, 
which the natives have never seen 
before, and for which they have no 
name. The sulphurous vapors, heat 
and smoke and ashes, soon made the 
settlement on Olosenga in a line with 
the volcano unbearable, and the peo- 
ple fled to a place a little to the south. 
A slight tremulous motion continued 
to be felt on land, but no fissures 
opened, nor have any hot springs 
made their appearance. The ordi- 
nary springs of fresh water are also 
unatfected. 

“« After three days the violent ac- 
tion began to abate, and on the 11th 
of November, when the teacher from 
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whom I have my information, left, 
there were only three or four in the 
twelve hours, and the height to which 
the matter was thrown was reduced 
to 20 or 30 feet above the level of the 
sea. No cone, or other uplifting, has 
appeared above the surface of the 
ocean, nor is there any apparent up- 
lifting or subsidence of the adjacent 
small islands. The motion on Olo- 
senga still continues, and from a 
tremulous agitation, has become more 
of a sudden jerk. A suspicious shak- 
ing has commenced on the east side 
of Tau, but on the west side—only 
six miles distant—allis still. Ihave 
sent a message to the settlement on 
the east side, advising them to clear 
off as soon as the shaking is accom- 
panied by considerable subterranean 
noise.” 
8 


Tidal Waves Move at the Rate of 

about 400 Miles per Hour. 

The following facts published in 
the San Francisco Bulletin, are wor- 
thy of consideration while tidal 
waves are becoming so frequent : 

“ An earthquake wave which fol- 
lowed the recent eruption in the 
Sandwich Islands April 2d, was 
transmitted to this coast and record- 
ed on the Government self-register- 
ing tide guages at San Diego, San 
Francisco and Astoria, in about five 
hours. On the 23d of December, 1858, 
a similar wave was transmitted from 
the coast of Japan to the Golden 
Gate in 12 hours and 38 minutes. It 
will be recollected that the earth- 
quake wave caused the wreck of the 
Russian frigate Diana in the port of 
Simoda, and great loss of life. 

“These facts, which are derived 
from the best authority, convey a 
very impressive idea of the tremen- 
dous power required to disturb the 
whole body of an ocean, for a distance 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 miles, by a 
movement distinct from its ordinary 
tidal swing. It will be seen that the 
revulsion of the great tidal wave at 
Hawaii reached this coast, distant 
over 2,000 miles, in five hours, and 
was observed along a stretch of shore 
over thirteen geographical degrees 
in length.” 
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Electric Clocks. 


The Kennedy Electric Clock Com- 
pany recently exhibited at their 
rooms, several electric clocks, made 
under an American patent. In one 
clock the electric current that main- 
tained the pendulum in motion was 
drawn from the earth by means of 
two wires connecting with zine and 
carbon buried four feet below the 
surface of the earth. The motion 
of the pendulum drives the clock 
train, which is very light and sim- 
ple, consisting of two cog wheels 
and a rachet wheel. In the other 
clocks the ‘‘ ground current” is re- 
placed by a small local battery set in 
a lower compartment of the clock 
case. Bar magnets are placed in the 
pendulum ball in such a position that 
as the pendulum oscillates the poles 
on either side enter coils of wire pre- 
senting the character of magnetic 
poles. The coils on either side con- 
nect with the ground or the local bat- 
tery, and with set screws placed on 
the clock case on either side of the 
pendulum, at half its length. Be- 
tween the set screws, and passing 
the front of the pendulum, is a steel 
slide that touches the battery wires, 
and is moved to the right or left far 
enough to break the current from 
either wire by a pin on the pendulum. 
The battery current is alternately 
circulating in and cut off from the bar 
magnets. When the current is. cir- 
culating the bars have the character 
of magnets with north and south ends. 
If the permanent coil presents a north 
pole, the north end of the bar magnet 
in the pendulum ball is repelled from 
that coil, and its south end attracted 
by the other coil. 

The connections are such that 
when the are of vibration is com- 
plete, and the pendulum ready for a 
return vibration, the pendulum rod 
pushes aside the steel slide by which 
the electric current has been complet- 
ed, and the current is cut off; the pen- 
dulum thus makes the return vibra- 
tion by mere gravitation. It starts 
to repeat the operation, but before it 
completes the are the rod pushes 
back the slide and again completes 
the electric current, giving rise to a 
second impulse, and so on. There 
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appears to be very little if any differ- 
ence between,the Kennedy electric 
clock and Bain’s clock, exibited in 
England about 1846; or the clock 
which was in the office of Marshal 
Lefferts in this city about twenty 
years ago. It is alleged that the 
electric clocks will keep almost per- 
fect time, an assertion the accuracy 
of which will be tested by expe- 
rience. 

In 1840, Prof. Wheatstone exhibit- 
ed to the Royal Society an electro- 
magnetic clock, the hands of which 
were moved by a connection through 
conducting wires with a wheel car- 
ried by a well regulated clock, and so 
arranged that the current excited by 
a small constant battery placed any- 
where on the cirenit should be alter- 
nately broken and closed in equal 
times. Thus by means of one prima- 
ry clock any number of dials placed 
in connection with it could be made 
to indicate the same time, and the 
eare which so many separate clocks 
would require would be very much 


reduced. Various methods of effect-. 


ing this connection have been con- 
trived; the earth itself has been used 
to produce the electric current, and 
the application made directly to the 
pendulum, the ball of which was a 
coil of insulated wire, attracted while 
the current was passing throughit by 
a permanent magnet on one side, an 
apparatus in the pendulum causing 
the current to be alternately broken 
and closed with each beat. Elec- 
tricity has also been employed as a 
primary motive power in clocks, as 
was shown upon a large scale by Mr. 
Shepherd, of London, in the exibition 
in 1851. 


————————— 0 — 


Thrilling Adventure at Sea. 


During the winter of 1867-8,a small 
yacht of five tons burden started 
from Beaufort, S. C., for Savannah, 
having on board a cargo of rice. 
Shortly after starting, a fearful gale 
sprung up, which increased in severi- 
ty untilit became a perfect hurricane. 
The little craft was stripped of every 
particle of sail and rigging by the 
wind, and the crew felt that a despe- 
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rate struggle between life and a hor- 
rible death was about to take place. 
Tn half an hour the yacht was driven 
rapidly past the light-ship off Mar- 
tin’s Industry, and the crew joined in 
agonizing shouts for deliverance. 
Every suggestion of the party had 
been tested, and every muscle strain- 
ed to avert an awful death, but with- 
out success. Away from the light- 
ship, and out to sea sped the yacht, 
and the last ray of hope was extin- 
guished. The next evening the out- 
lines of an approaching vessel were 
seen, and the crew prepared for their 
final struggle for life. The yacht was 
steered toward the large craft, and 
after an hour, came up to it. The 
storm was so violent that no boats 
could be lowered with safety, but at 
a given signal, when the yacht was 
lifted high above the schooner by the 
Waves, each of the men gave a leap 
for life in stern reality, and alighted 
upon the deck of the ship. Nothing 
more was seen of the yacht, owing to 
the darkness of the night, and it is 
supposed she went down shortly af- 
ter, as there was nearly two feet of 
water in her at the time she was 
abandoned. 


——— -~___- 


Droll Caleulations. 


What a noisy creature woulda man 
be were his voice in proportion to 
his weight, as loud as that of a lo- 
cust! A locust can be heard at a 
distance of one-sixteenth of a mile. 
A common man weighs as much as 
sixteen thousand of our. locusts, and 
as the note of a locust can be heard 
one-sixteenth of a mile, a man of 
common dimensions, pretty sound in 
wind and limb, ought to be able to 
make himself heard at the distance 
of one thousand six hundred miles, 
and when he sneezes “his house 
ought to fall about his ears.” 

Supposing a flea to weigh one 
grain, which is more than its actual 
weight, and to jump one and a half 
yards ; 2 common man of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, with jumping 
powers in proportion, could jump 
twelve thousand eight hundred miles 
or about the distance from New York 
to Cochin, China. 
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To Guard Against Drowning. 


A correspondent of the Alta Oali- 
fornia, alluding to paragraphs which 
appear from time to time on ac-— 
cidental drowning says: It is proven 
by anatomical experiments that the 
weight of a human body is about the 
weight of the same bulk of salt or 
sea water, or, in other words, the 
amount of water displaced by the 
human body when submerged in the 
sea is very nearly equal in weight to 
the body so displacing it. A further 
proof of this is the fact that after a 
certain length of time, in cases of 
drowning, the body rises to the sur- 
face, and this, often, when encumber- 
ed with clothing, boots, or other mat- 
ter heavier than water. In cases of 
persons who cannot swim falling 
overboard encumbered with clothing, 
if they will not attempt to struggle 
to keep more than the mouth out or 
the water, the same time kicking 
downward with their feet and pad- 
dling with their hands under water, 
they can sustain themselves for a 
considerable length of time. Most 
persons who fall into the water lose 
all presence of mind, and either draw 
their hands up or wildly dash them 
through the airand water. The mo- 
ment the weight of the arms is add- 
ed to the weight of the head above 
the water, the inevitable consequence 
is to submerge the body. A few 
struggles of this character close the 
scene. The same struggle with the 
arms and feet under the water will 
certainly sustain the mouth above 
the water, and could the senses con- 
trol the impulse to throw the arms 
up, and keep them down, there would 
be less recording of “ accidental 
drowning.” The correspondent cites 
the case of a man who could not 
swim falling overboard from a sail- 
ing ship at sea, whose life was saved 
by a surgeon on board crying out to 
the struggling man in authoritative 
tones to keep his hands under the 
water.” Accustomed to obeying or- 
ders, his hands went under water ; 
but, as the ship receded, the impulse 
to throw up the hands overcame him, 
and down he went. Seizing the 
speaking trumpet, the surgeon or- 
dered him, as he rose to the surface 
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in his struggle, to “down with his 
hands.” In the meantime the sails 
were ‘‘hove aback,” a boat lowered, 
and the man reached in time to save 
him. Obeying orders was his safety. 
The writer is correct in his theory, 
and the practice would almost invari- 
ably result as in the case cited, if the 
shock on falling into the water did not 
throw the struggler into moral terror, 
and involuntarily cause the arms to 
be raised above the water. The sug- 
gestion is worth stowing away in the 
memory. 
0 SS 


A Lake Ontario Mystery. 


One of the strangest phenomena 
ever witnessed has recently occurred 
along the shores of Lake Ontario, in 
the towns of Sodus and Williamson. 
For three weeks the water of the Lake 
had been unusually warm—so warm, 
indeed, that many persons resorted 
thither for the purpose of bathing, 
remaining in the water an hour or 
more at a time without experiencing 
sensations of chilliness. A sudden 
change however occurred, the tem- 
perature of the water falling nearly 
twenty degrees within three hours. 
And now comes the strangest part of 
the story. The fish, great and small, 
as the cold increased seemed possess- 
ed with a desire to get ashore, and 
came leaping and tumbling against 
the banks in hundredsand thousands. 
Large quantities were taken with 
spears and nets, and the shores of the 
lake were lined with dead fish. 
Whether the fish were benumbed by 
the increasing coldness, and instinct- 
ively sought the shore where the 
water was of less depth, let the na- 
turalist say : we will not pretend to 
explain. The water of Lake On-tario 
is now colder by several degrees 
than it has been for several years at 
this season, and naturally excites 
considerable comment and discussion. 
—Lyows Republican. 


+ 6 = —_ 


Over and Over Again. 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
IT always find in the Book of Life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
* Over and over again. 
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‘6 Go On, Sir, Go On!” 


Arago, in his Autobiography, tells 
that his “‘ master in mathematics ” 
was a word or two of advice which 
he found in the binding of one of his 
text books. Puzzled and discouraged 
by the difficulties he met with in his 
early studies, he was almost ready to 
give over the pursuit. Some words 
which he found on the waste-leaf, 
used to stiffen the cover of his paper- 
bound text-book, caught his eye, and 
interested him. 

““Impelled,” he says, “‘ by an inde- 
finite curiosity, I dampened the cov- 
er of the book, and carefully unroll- 
ed the leaf, to see what was on the 
other side. It proved to be a short 
letter from D’Alembert to a young 
person disheartned, like myself, by 
the difficulties of mathematical stu- 
dy, and who had written to him for 
counsel. ‘Go on, sir, go on!’ was 
the counsel which D’Alembert gave 
him ; ‘‘ the difficulties you meet will 
resolve themselves as you advance: 
proceed, and light will dawn and 
shine with increased clearness on 
your path.’” That maxim, contin- 
ues Arago, ‘‘was my greatest master 
in mathematics.” 

Following out these simple words, 
““ Go on, sir, go on!” made him the 
first astronomical mathematician of 
his age. What Christians it would 
make of us! What heroes of faith, 
what sages in holy wisdom, should 
we become, just by acting out that 
maxim, ‘‘ Go on, sir, Go on.” 


-———=>- @ -<Qe--—_—_--—- 


Our Chart. 


If you would know whether the 
Bible be true in its teachings, you 
must do by it as you do by a chart. 
The chart is nothing but a piece of 
paper, and what good would it do for 
half a dozen captains to sit down on 
shore and discuss its merits? How 
can they know whether its descrip- 
tions are correct or not? Let them 
take it on board and prove it by sail- 
ing it. That is a true chart on trial. 
If there is a rock where it says 
“rock ;” if there is a shoal where it 
says “shoal;” if there is a current 
where it says ‘‘current;” if it is safe 
where it says “ safe,” then it is a true 
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chart, no matter who made it, or how, 
or when or where it was made. 

It is the sea that is the best test of 
a chart, so is the human life the test 
of the Bible. Take God’s word, in 
which human life is charted down, 
and measure character and cohduct 
by it; measure your whole self by 
it; measure God’s grace by it, and 
see if itis nottrue. Would you know 
the truth of the Bible? Become a 
Christian. ‘If any man will do my 
will,” says Christ, ‘‘he shall know 
of the doctrine which I teach, wheth- 
er it be of God.” 


—----——=@ 6 ~<--—_____—_. 


Sold into Slavery. 


“George Marsh is sold into slave- 
ry,” said a man to me one day. 

“ Sold into slavery !” I eried. ‘‘ Is 
there any thing like that now-a- 
days?” 

‘Indeed there is,” 
swer. 

““ Who bought him, pray ?” 

“ Oh, it is a firm, and I make bold 


was his an- 


to say they own a good many slaves ; 


and they make hocking bad mas- 
ters.” 

‘Can it be so,” I asked, ‘‘ in these 
days? Who are they?” 

‘¢ Well, they have agents and run- 
ners every where, who tell a pretty 
good story, and so get hold of folks. 
But the names of the firm—I dare say 
you have heard of them—are Rum 
and Tobacco.” 

1 had heard of them. It is a firm 
of bad reputation ; and yet how ex- 
tensive are their dealings. What 
town or village but has felt their in- 
fluence? Once in their clutches, it 
is about the hardest thing in the 
world to break away from them. You 
are sold, and that is the end of it— 
sold to ruin, sooner or later. I have 
seen people try to escape from them: 
Some, itis true, do make good their 
escape; but the greater part are 
caught, and go back to their chains. 

To young men we would say, Have 
nothing to do with them at all. Fight 
them ; give them no quarter; and do 
allyou can to destroy their influence. 
It is in your power to take a firm 
stand against them, and be sure 
that you do take it. 
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The Old, Old Story. 
PART I. 
THE STORY WANTED. 


Tell me the old, old story, 
Of unseen things aboye— 

Of Jesus and his glory, 
Of Jesus and his love. 

Tell me the story simply, 
As to a little child; 

For Tam weak aud weary, 
And helpless, and defiled. 

Tell me the story slowly, 
That I may take it in— 

That wonderful Redemption, 
God's remedy for sin! 


Tell me the story often, 
For I forget so soon ; 
The ‘early dew” of morning 
Has passed away at noon ! 
Tell me the story softly, 
With earnest tones and grave ; 
Remember, I’m the sinner 
Whom Jesus came to save. 


Tell me the story always, 
If you would really be, 

In any time of trouble, 
A comforter to me. 


Tell me the same old story 
When you have cause to fear 
That this world’s empty glory 
Is costing me too dear. 
Yes, and when that world’s glory 
Shall dawn upon my soul, 
Tell me the old, old story, 
“Christ Jesus makes thee whole !”’ 


PART Ii. 
THE STORY PROMISED. 


You ask me for “the story 
Of unseen things above— 
Of Jesus and his glory, 
Of Jesus and his love.” 
You want “ the old, old story,” 
And nothing else will do; 
Indeed I cannot wonder, 
It always seems so new ! 


I often wish that some one 
Would tell it me, each day ; 
I never should get tired 
Of what he had to say. 


But 1 am wasting moments ! 
Oh! how shall I begin 

To tell ‘‘ the old, old story,” 
How Jesus saves from sin ? 


Listen, and I will tell you; 
God help both you and me, 

And make “the old, old story” 
His message unto thee! 
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PART II. 
THE STORY TOLD. 
Once, in a pleasant garden, 
God placed a happy pair ; 
And all within was peaceful, 
And all around was fair. 
But oh! they disobeyed Him; 
The one thing He denied 
They longed for, took, and tasted ; 
They ate it, and—they died! 
Yet, in His love and pity, 
At once the Lord declared 
How man, though lost and ruined, 
Might after all be spared. 
For one of Eve’s descendants, 
Not sinful, like the rest, 
Should spoil the work of Satan, 
And man be saved and blest! 


He should be son of Adam, 
But Son of God as well, 

And bring a full salvation 
From sin, and death, and hell. 


Four thousand years were over ; 
Adam and Eve had died, 
The following generation} 
And many more beside. 
At last some shepherds, watching 
Beside their flocks at night, 
Were startled in the darkness 
By strange and heavenly light. 
One of the holy angels 
Had come from heaven above, 
To tel] the true, true story 
Of Jesus and his love. 

He came to bring “glad tidings: ” 
“You need not, must not, fear ; 
For Christ, your newborn Saviour, 

Lies in the village near!” 


And many other angels 
Took up the story then: 
“To God on high be glory, 
Good-will and peace to men,” 
And was it trwe—that story ? 
They went at once to see, 
And found Him in a manger, 
And knew that it was He. 


He whom the Father promised, 
So many ages past, 

Had come to save poor sinners ; 
Yes, He had come at last! 

’T was his ‘‘ delight ”’ to do it, 
To seek and save the lost, 

Although he knew beforehand— 
Knew all that it would cost. 


He lived a life most holy ; 
His every thought was love, 

And every action showed it, 
To man, and God above. 
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His path in life was lowly ; 
He was a ‘“‘ working.man :” 
Who knows the poor man’s trials 
So well as Jesus can ? 
His last three years were lovely ! 
He could no more be hid; 
And time and strength would fail me 
To tell the good He did. 


He gave away no money, 
For he had none to give ; 
But He had power of healing, 
And made dead people live. 


He did kind things so kindly, 
It seemed His heart’s delight 
To make poor people happy, 
From morning until night. 
He always seemed at leisure 
For every one who came: 
However tired or busy, 
They found Him just ‘‘ the same.” 


He heard each tale of sorrow 
With an attentive ear, 
And took away each burden 
Of suffering, sin, or fear. 
He was ‘‘a man of sorrows,” 
And when He gave relief, 
He gave it like a brother, 
“ Acquainted with” the “ grief.” 


Such was “ The Man Christ Jesus!” 
The friend of sinfulman,.... 

But hush! the tale grows sadder : 

. i tell it—if I can! 


This gentle, holy Jesus, 
Without a spot or stain, 

By wicked hands was taken, 
And erucified, and slain ! 

Look look !—if you can bear it— 
Look at your dying Lord! 

Stand near the cross and watch him : 
“Behold the Lamb of God! ” 

His hands and feet are pierced, 
He cannot hide his face ; 

And cruel men stand gazing, 
In crowds, about the place. 


They laugh at bim and mock him! 
They tell him to ‘‘ come down,”’ 

And leave that cross of suffering, 
And change it for a crown. 


Why did he bear their mockings ? 
Was he “the mighty God?” 

And could he have destroyed them 
With one almighty word? 

Yes, Jesus could have done it ; 
But let me tell you why 

He would not use his power, 
But chose to stay and die. 

He had become our ‘surety ;” 
And what we could not pay, 
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He paid instead, and for us, 

On that one dreadful day. 
For you and me he suffered ; 

’T was for owr sins he died ; 
And ‘‘ not-for our sins only,” 

But ‘‘ all the world’s” beside ! 


And now, the work is ‘‘ finished !”” 
The sinner’s debt is paid, 
Because on ‘‘ Christ the righteous” 
The sin of all was laid. 
O wonderful redemption, 
God’s remedy for sin, 
The door of heaven is open, 
And you may enter in. 
For God released our ‘‘ Surety,” 
To show the work was done; 
And Jesus’ resurrection 
Declared the victory won ! 


And now, he has ascended, 
And sits upon the throne, 
“To be a prince and Saviour,” 
And claim us for his own. 


But when he left his people, 
He promised them to send 
““¥he Comforter," to teach them, 
And guide them, to the end. 
And that same Holy Spirit 
Is with us to this day, 
And ready now to teach us 
The ‘‘ new and living way.” 


PART IV. 
THE STORY, WELCOMED. 

This is ‘‘ the old, old story ;” 

Say, do you take it in— 
This wonderful redemption, 

God’s remedy for sin ? 
Do you at heart believe it ? 

Do you believe it’s true, 
And meant for every sinner, 

And, therefore, meant for you ? 
Then take this ‘‘ great salvation ;” 

For Jesus loves to give! 
Believe! and you receive it, 

Believe! and you shall live. 
And if this simple message 

Has now brought peace to you, 
Make known “ the old, old story,” 
For others need it too. 
Let every body see it, 

That Christ has made you free ; 
And when it sets one longing, 

Say, ‘‘ Jesus died for thee !” 


Soon, soon,four eyes shall see Him! 
And in our home above 

We'll sing the old, old story 
Of Jesus and his love. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


The Blessedness of being with God. 


On the 12th of May, the Shetland 
mail-steamer ‘ Sovereign” was on 
her way from Granton to Lerwick. 
The weather was boisterous and the 
sea very rough. Among the passen- 
gers was a lady going to Shetland to 
visit her parents, and taking with 
her her two children,—Jane, aged 
three; and Elizabeth, or Leebie as she 
was generally called, aged fourteen 
months. They were both quite well 
when they came on board; but, just 
before the vessel reached Kirkwall, 
poor little Leebie was seized with 
convulsions. There was no doctor 
on board: but so great was the pity 
of the rough sailors for that gentle 
lady in her distress, that, as soon as 
they entered Kirkwall harbor, they 
pulled ashore for aid; and, before 
even the anxious mother expected 
their return, the splash of oars was 
heard along side, and a doctor leaped 
lightly over the gangway, and ran 
down stairs to the ladies’ cabin. He 
looked but a moment at the child; 
then, turning to the mother, said rev- 
erently, ‘‘ Madam, this is a case be- 
yond my skill. Yet do no grieve too 
bitterly; your baby is with God.” 

A few hours later, and the vessel 
reached Lerwick, bringing the corpse 
of little Leebie to be laid in the 
churchyard among her mother’s kin- 
dred. Before the coffin-lid was fas- 
tened down, the child’s sister Jane 
and a cousin of the same age and 
name were brought into the room 
to take a last look at the baby. The 
two little ones came in hand in hand, 
and stood for a moment beside the 
coffin ; then the cousin laid her hand 
upon the baby’s face, but drew it 
back in dismay at the cold touch of 
death, and exclaimed, ‘‘O poor little 
Leebie! But the other replied, ‘‘ Don’t 
say that, Jane. Youmust not call her 
poor. Youmay say sweet little Leebie 
darling little Leebie, blessed little 
Leebie, not poor little Leebie. Mind, 
she is with God.” 

Oh that all would think of God in 
this way, as the Being whose pres- 
ence gives happiness: that they 
would delight in the thought, ‘‘ Thou 
God seest me,” now, while on earth, 
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and thus be getting ready to see him 
face to face when life, with all its 
cares and sorrows, has passed away ! 
For “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love 
him.—London Paper. 


———__— 7 
The Sunday Stone. 


In one of the English coal-mines 
there is a constant formation of lime- 
stone, caused by the trickling of wa- 
ter through the rocks,.. This water 
contains a great many particles of 
lime, which are deposited in the 
mine; and, as the water passes off, 
these become hard, and form the 
limestone. This stone would always 
be white, like marble, were it not 
that men are working in the mine, 
and as the black dust rises from the 
coal, it mixes with the soft lime, and 
in that way a black stone is formed. 

Now, in the night, when there is 
no coal-dust rising, the stone is 
white; then again, the next day, 
when the miners are at work, anoth- 
er black layer is formed; and so on 
alternately, black and white, through 
the week, until Sunday comes. ‘hen 
if the miners keep holy the Sabbath, 
a much larger layer of white stone 
will be formed than before. There 
will be the white stone of Saturday 
night, and the whole of Sunday; so 
that every seventh day, the white 
layer will be about three times as 
thick as any of the others. Butif 
they work on the Sabbath, they see 
it marked against them in the stone. 
Hence the miners call it ‘‘ The Sun- 
day Stone.” 

Perhaps ma: y who now break the 
Sabbath would try to spend it better 
if there were a “Sunday Stone ” 
where they could see their unkept 
Sabbaths with their black marks. 

But God needs no such record on 
earth to know how all our Sabbaths 
are spent. His record is kept above. 
All our Sabbath deeds are written 
there, and we shall see them at the 
last. 

Be very careful to keep your Sab- 
bath pure and white, and not allow 
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the dust of worldliness and sin to 
tarnish the purity of the blessed day. 

‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.” 


——_=2 e <>_____ 
Abiding in Christ. 


The New Testament places before 
us a mode of expression which is 
connected with our highest spiritual 
enjoyment. The same expression 
also looks to the complete develop- 
ment of our soul’s life. It is the ut- 
terance of our Living Head. ‘Abide.” 
‘¢Dwell.. “If ye abide,in me.” 
“Dwelleth in me and-I in him.” 
These words, in their connection 
with Jesus Christ and our own ran- 
somed souls, are the sweetest of all 
the languages. For they describe 
the highest joy whichis the strength 
of our souls; they are the continual 
illustration of the meaning of the 
words of Jesus on the cross: ‘‘It is 
finished,” and they give a substantial 
view of our Lord’s estimation of the 
riches of his inheritance in the saints. 

Jesus with us, and we with him! 
How poor all knowledge, how taste- 
less all intellectual pleasures, how 
infinitely small all possessions in the 
absence of that gracious fact! The 
richest and mightiest, and most cul- 
tivated unregenerated persons are 
but objects of pity to those who 
“abide in Christ!” For when a man 
abides in Christ, he has more than 
heart can wish. Dwelling in riches 
is not satisfying. Itis often broken 
up; and connected with inability or 
want of inclination to use the wealth 
aright, it is really uncomfortable. 
But dwelling in Christ is always sat- 
isfying. It cures the spirit and 
keeps it in health when the body is 
low, and rejoices with foretastes of 
heaven when trials press most severe- 
ly. And why all this? Because 
dwelling in Christ is present, and 
full, and unlimited salvation. In 
such a condition, all that looks un- 
toward is really felt to be good, and 
there is so much positive and heay- 
enly enjoyment that the adversities 
of the situation are more than cov- 
ered over. Why should it not be 
so? Dwelling in Christ is every- 
thing. Itis the hiding of ourselves 
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where Satan, and evil, and sin can- 
not reach us, and where indwelling 
sin is taken away. ‘‘ Whosoever 
abideth in Him sinneth not.” This 
is not to be understood in a forensic 
sense, but practically. Because 
dwelling with Christis his own sanc- 
tification. Christ cannot dwell with 
sin, and so the soul who dwells with 
him is kept from sin. Who keeps it 
pure? Jesus who only can; Jesus 
whose name assures us that he saves 
his people from their sins ; Jesus who 
says: ‘‘I am the way.” How else 
can he be called ‘‘the way,” but by 
his own divine energy, which controls 
our movements, makes certain our 
condition, and works in us mightily. 
It is on this account that we read so 
much in the New Testament of his 
working in us. In walking an earth- 
ly way we do the work, but in spir- 
itual life, we simply trust Jesus to do 
it. And so coming to him, he is not 
only the way, but he is the ‘all in 
all,” ‘‘the way, the truth and the 
life.” And we find heaven by his 
communication of himself to us. 
Now, then, if any wish to be ‘free 
from sin,” to be ‘‘made clean,” ‘ to 
be holy,” to have the power of the 
devil and the works of the devil de- 
stroyed in their hearts, they can have 
it in no other way than by abiding in 
Christ. It must be constant victory 
when the unconquerable Conqueror 
is verily present. It must be eternal 
security which the gates of hell can- 
not even disturb, when we are shut 
up in God, when God is all around 
us, and under us, and above us, as a 
citadel ; and that by special promise, 
and by the most satisfying state- 
ments of his salvation. Now, who 
enjoy this victory? The souls that 
abide in Christ. 
“O that I knew where I might find 
it,” says one. ‘It is not my lot,” 
says another; and another still, “I 
shall never be made perfect but 
through suffering.” Stop, ye saints, 
the great salvation is at your door. 
Christ. Only Jesus! Away with 
your fears. Make to him such a con- 
secration as you never made before. 
Give up everything to him. Keep 
nothing for yourself. This is the 
very first step, because Jesus cannot 
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do the mighty work for you while 
you are keeping back anything. It 
is simply impossible. Oh, let me 
sound it aloud—consecrate! Noth- 
ing can be done in this cleansing 
away while you have a will of your 
own. Get everything on his altar. 
Not a thing behind. Not a friend, 
or relative, or a dollar. All for Jesus! 
Reputation, too. Be willing to bea 
fool. Be willing to differ with many, 
for you will be compelled to. Peo- 
ple want so much of this world, that 
some of the best of them tame down 
_ Jesus’ expressions. Self and repu- 
tation must go that Jesus may make 
himself shine in you, and may give 
you his own reputation. Then Jesus 
will fill you full with himself. He 
will “‘ open the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing that 
there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” 

But some say, ‘‘ How can I dwell 
in Christ? Is it at my disposal 
whether I do or not? Iam willing 
to give up all, but how can I dwell 
in Him so that these gracious results 
will take place in me?” Well, dear 
one, Jesus is always first in the work. 
He has excited those desires in you, 
and now it is he first that is to dwell 
in you. Do you not believe that he 
will be as good as his word? “TI 
will dwell in them, and walk in 
them.” Believe him. Fasten your 
faith upon his wounds, behold in 
them his truth and his life for you, 
and believe. ‘‘ He that eate‘h my 
flesh and drinketh my blood,” he 
that continually rests at my bleeding 
side and alone trusts me for the nour- 
ishment of his spiritaal life, ‘‘ dwel- 
leth in me, and I in him.” 

: —_—<> e<>___ 


The Bible Against It. 


The Rey. Dr. Duff, the eloquent 
Scotch divine, meets the cavil that 
the Bible does not expressly prohibit 
the use of alcoholic drinks, by show- 
ing that they were not known when 
it was written, and by the past ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Where in all the Bible is 
there any express prohibition against 
the habitual use of arsenic or prussic 
acid? It is enough that the Bible 
condemns all murder. Has it not 
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stamped the seal of its reprobation 
with the most tremendous severity ou 
the habitual use of any substance 
which, like ardent spirits, involves 
the most iniquitous abuse of God’s 
mercies, leads to the most atrocious 
outrages against all law, human and 
divine, and more than anything else 
multiplies the heaven-foreclosing 
and hell-opening vice of drunken- 
ness ?” 
—_—_—_>- -<-—___. 
A Good Name. 

There is much good in this world. 
There are many treasures—gold, 
gems, titles, honors, estates. Eager- 
ly are they sought, and much are 
they prized. But of all the posses- 
sions of men, there is not one thing 
so precious as an unsullied name. It 
is beyond all price—more to be de- 
sired than gold, better than riches. 
It is a strong tower into which the 
possessor can run, and be safe from 
the strife of tongues and from the 
fear of evil. It will be a defence in 
the day of battle—a joy in times of 
persecution and trial. It will bring 
quick sympathies and loving favor in 
seasons of sore calamity, and when 
the heart is fainting unto death. Let 
him that hath it keep it well, and 
cherish it as he would life itself. It 
is even more than life; for life with- 
out honor shall be but a bitterness 
and a curse. 

—_—_____ oe —____—_. 
Coasting Religion. 

It has been said that men -carry on 
a kind of coasting trade with reli- 
gion. In the voyage of life, they 
profess to be in search of heaven, but 
take care not to venture so far in 
their approximations to it, as to en- 
tirely lose sight of the earth; and 
should their frail vessel be in danger 
of shipwreck, they will gladly throw 
their darling vices overboard, as other 
mariners their treasures, only to fish 
them up again when the storm is over. 
To steer a course that shall secure 
both worlds, is still I fear, a desider- 
atum in ethics, a thing unattained 
as yet, either by the divine or the 
philosopher, for the track is discerni- 
ble only by the shipwrecks that have 
been made in the attempt. 
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(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


HILO CHAPLAINCY, AND VISIT TO THE-ISLAND OF HAWAII. 


Hito, August 7, 1868. 

Being upon a visit to the island of 
Hawaii, and stopping for a few days 
at Hilo, I have thought the readers 
of the Sartors’ MaGazInE would be 
interested in a letter from this port, 
where so many whale-ships and ves- 
sels of war have touched during the 
last quarter of a century. I left 
Honolulu with two of my sons, for a 
summer vacation of a few Sabbaths, 
the Rey. Lowell Smith, D. D., having 
kindly consented to preach in my 
pulpit during my absence. We have 
now been absent three Sabbaths, and 
sincerely hope that after one more, 
we shall be able to return to Hono- 
lulu. It was our privilege to land at 
Keale Keakua Bay, on the opposite 


side of thisisland. We probably step- - 


ped on shore on the identical spot 
where Capt. Cook was killed, eighty- 
nine years ago. Having visited nu- 
merous places, rendered interesting 
by historical associations, we pursued 
our journey towards Hilo, on this side 
of the island, viz: Kau and the vol- 
cano of Kelanea. Before leaving the 
region around Keale Keakua Bay, we 
visited the village of Kailua, where 
idolatry or the old Tabu system was 
abolished in 1819; Honounow, or the 
old city of refuge, where the Hawaii- 
ans, vanquished in battle, were ac- 
customed to resort for protection ; 
Heians, or old temples, but particu- 
larly the Heian, where Captain Cook 
allowed himself to be worshipped ; 
the two cocoanut trees, which tradi- 
tion says were planted by Obookiah, 
who went to America and was edu- 
cated at the Cornwall school in Con- 
necticut. 

On our journey to Hilo, we visited 
in Kau, the sites of the two villages 


which were entirely swept away by 
the tidal wave, on the 2nd of April, 
and also the famous mud-flow at 
Kapupala, which covered a native 
village, and buried thirty-one of the 
inhabitants. At the voleano of Ke- 
lanea, we fortunately arrived at a 
time when the crater was quite active. 
We saw two streams of lava, issuing 
from an immense cone, flow down a 
precipice fifty feet in height. These 
streams flowed from the south lake 
into the north lake. In less than one 
week the entire lakes were almost 
closed over, emitting no fire and but 
little smoke. Sinee our arrival on 
the island, two shght shocks of earth- 
quakes have been experienced. 


We were just two days too late to 
be in Hilo, at the dedication of the 
new Church edifice, where it is to be 
hoped foreigners and seamen will 
gather many years to come for the 
worship of Almighty God. I wish I 
could send you a photograph of this 
new Chapel. It is really the most 
symmetrical and beautiful church ed- 
ifice Lever saw. As I look out upon 
it from the Rev. Mr. Lyman’s house, 
I cannot refrain from pronouncing it 
a perfect gem among church edifices, 
reflecting much credit upon the archi- 
tect, Mr. Toebert, of Honolulu, but 
more upon the spirited and generous 
religious community of Hilo. It was 
not dedicated until the contractor’s 
bill of about: $5,000 was paid in full, 
and a surplus left in the treasurer’s 
hands to meet some current expenses. 
The pews have already been leased, 
creating an annual revenue of over 
$1,000. Now the church and congre- 
gation are most anxiously and prayer- 
fully waiting to hear a favorable an- 
swer to the call which they have ex- 
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tended to the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
lately graduating from Andover Sem- 
inary, and who was once a sailor in 
the Pacific, visiting Honolulu and 
Hilo. I know not where a young man 
could commence the christian minis- 
try under more favorable auspices. 
The people will gather around their 
minister and his family. Already are 
they laying plans to purchase a par- 
sonage. 

How strangely this state of church 
affairs contrasts with that of a few 
years ago in Hilo. No one acquaint- 
ed with the past and present state of 
things, will hesitate to attribute this 
prosperity to the efficient labors of 
the American Mission families, with 
the aid of a few foreigners. These 
families are three, the Rey. T. Coan’s, 
the Rev. D. B. Lyman’s and Dr. Wet- 
more’s. They have led off, and others 
have nobly joined their forces. Mrs. 
Hitcheock, widow of the former mis- 
sionary on Molokai, now resides here, 
and also her three sons. They have 
nobly taken hold of the work. Sea- 
men will always be most cordially 
welcomed to this chapel. Last Sab- 
bath I was glad to notice in the con- 
gregation some sailors from the U.S. 
steamer Mohongo, lying in port. 

It is no new thing for the mission 
families in Hilo to labor for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of seamen. 
This has been their constant practice 
for years. At no port in the Pacific 
have seamen been better cared for 
and prayed for, than in Hilo. Ship- 
masters, officers and seamen, have 
been most cordially welcomed to the 
homes of these mission families, and 
if they have not been made better, 
the fault has not been the mission- 
aries. There now lies on the table 
before me, a volume, containing the 
autographs of hundreds of visitors at 
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Mr. Lyman’s residence. I recognize 
among them scores with which I am 
familiar. This record extends back 
for more than twenty years. Among 
these names are many naval officers 
and whalemen. I copy the following : 
July, 1847, 8. F. Du Pont, U.S. S. 
Oayne. (This was Admiral Du Pont, 
lately deceased.) James Glynn, com- 
mander U. §. 8. Preble. Aug. 748, 
R. L. Page, U. 8. 8. Independence. 
July, 47, Rodman M. Price, Purser 
U. 8. 8. Oyane, (late Governor of 
New Jersey). May, 747, C. S. Lyman, 
(now Professor in Yale College).— 
Aug.’48, C. Newell, Chaplain U.8.S. 
Independence. 

I might continue copying until I 
had filled my sheet with the names 
of officers and seamen who have come 
under the influence of this christian 
family. The same might with equal 
truth be written respecting the Rev. 
Mr. Coan’s family. It has always 
astonished me how Brother Coan, 
with all his labors among Hawaiians, 
was able to do so much for seamen 
of all classes and nations touching at 
this port. Many, I doubt not, re- 
gard him as their spiritual father. 

Dr. Wetmore was for several years 
Hospital Physician, supported by the 
U.S. Government. It may be recol- 
lected that, some years ago, the Gov- 
ernment at Washington sent out a 
commission to investigate the state 
of the hospitals at Hilo, Lahaina and 
Honolulu. While great frauds were 
detected at Lahaina and Honolulu, 
the records and affairs of the Hilo 
hospital were pronounced “ O. K.” 
in the significant cabalistic language 
of President Jackson. 

My brief stay in Hilo enabled me 
to preach in the new Chapel, and I 
can most cordially commend people 
and chapel to the new pastor, who- 
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ever he may be. This is one of the 
ports which will ever continue to be 
the resort of ships of all classes and 
nations. It is second to Honolulu in 
the Hawaiian Islands. It is a beau- 
tiful bay. Perpetual green, clothes 
the spot. I know of no place in 
these beautiful Islands of the Pacific 
to which the language of the poet 
Campbell will more aptly apply ; 
“ The queen of the Spring a8 she passed down 
the vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on 
the gale.”’ 
Sam’t C. Damon, 
Seamen's Chaplain. 
P. S.—During my sojourn in Hilo 
the U. 8. 8. Mohongo has been lying 
in port. She has 150 men on board, 
an orderly and well-behaved set of 
men. She is commanded by Capt. 
‘Simpson, a very gentlemanly officer, 
His officers are very fine men, they 
have visited the volcano in two se- 
parate parties. Capt. S., since he 
has been sailing among the islands 
and staying at Honolulu, has given 
his men liberty to go on shore on the 
Sabbath if they would promise to at- 
tend church, either Protestant or 
Catholic. While at Honolulu I uni- 
formly saw some of his seamen in the 
Bethel. This is a good practice, I 
should be glad to see it followed by 
other Naval Commanders. The sail- 
ors, while on shore in Hilo, have 
complained that they could get no 
whiskey. . There is not a grog-shop 
in this port. iCal BA 
——————<> 6 <p --___.- 


Letter from Chaplain Crane of Norfolk. 
Lisrary No. 1410. 


“On the 22nd of last December, I 
placed this library on board the Re- 
lief Light Ship, refitting in this port 
to be stationed at Boller’s Rock on 
the Rappahannock River, in charge 
of Captain Geo. W. Haddan. 
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The first of this month he reported 
to me that the ship had been remoy- 
ed from that station and brought to 
Norfolk, and he would return the li- 
brary which had been thoroughly 
read by himself and the five other 
men composing the crew. They re- 
garded it as truly a “‘ God send” to 
them. One of the men who had for- 
merly kept a vile den of licentious- 
ness here in Norfolk, and was very 
intemperate and profane, had read 
the books with the deepest interest, 
and seems to be an intirely changed 
man. He has given up the use of in- 
toxicating liquor and stopped swear- 
ing, and has begun to read the Bible. 
On returning to the ship recently 
from a visit of a day or two at Nor- 
folk, he was asked by one of the crew 
if he had spent a ‘ right joily time,” 
he replied that he did not want to 
be in Norfolk any longer than to at- 
tend to necessary business, as there 
were too many temptations there for 
him, and he would rather be out of 
the way of them. 


The Captain also said that some of 
the other men showed by their change 
of conduct that the books or some- 
thing ‘‘ had excited a wonderful in- 
fluence over them,” and intimated 
(somewhat hesitatingly)that they had 
tended to make him more thought- 
ful and look into things more than he 
had. 

IT had but a few moments to con- 
verse with him as he was in haste to 
meet an appointment at the Custom 
House, and promised to see me a- 
gain. 

It is quite evident that the few 
month’s use of the library on board 
this vessel has not been in vain. 
Who can tell what blessed results 
from this ‘‘ bread cast upon the wa- 
ters” eternity may reveal? Whata 
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glorious work doubtless are the hun- 
dreds of ship libraries of the Society 
scattered over the ocean accomplish- 

ing. Yours, 

E. N. Crane.” 
—————2 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Kindness Wins. 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
Prov. 16: 7. 

As there is hardly a day passes in 
which I do not hear the truth of the 
above quotation from the Bible, 
stoutly and persistently denied by 
seamen, (captains, officers and men) 
I will relate the following incident : 
It is not often that we find any of 
the children of Abraham by natural 
descentin our naval or mercantile ma- 
rine. However, Isaac 8. , who was 
born of Jewish parents, but had been 
converted to the Christian faith,found 
himself on board of one of our New 
York California clipper ships as an 
able seaman. He had not long been 
on board of the vessel, before all 
hands, the captain, mates and crew, 
were, to use a sailor phrase, ‘‘ down 
on him.” They had no fault to find 
with his seamanship, for no man on 
board could steer a better tack, or 
do a better job of work on the rig- 
ging. He was respectful to his offi- 
cers, and kind and obliging to his 
ship mates, but as one afterwards 
said, they hated his religion and hat- 
ed him on account of it. The officers 
kept him employed at the most me- 
nial work, which in such vessels gen- 
erally devolves upon boys, or green 
hands, striving to make his situation 
as intolerable as possible. The crew 
were not at all deficient in adding 
their quota to fill up the measure of 
his troubles. But Isaac casting all 
his cares upon God, persevered man- 
fully in his Christian course. One of 
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the crew was in the habit of awaking 
him from sleep, with a request for 
prayer. Not that he desired to be 
prayed for, but he as well as the rest 
took pleasure in disturbing Isaac’s 
rest and were eagerly waiting for 
some manifestation of anger from 
their victim. 

But God’s time had at length come 
to deliver his servant from his afflic- 
tions, and to cause his enemies to 
confess that he wasright and that they 
were wrong. This was brought about 
in the following manner: It was in 
Isaac’s way to confer a favor upon a 
shipmate who was foremost in tor- 
menting him. This quite touched the 
man’s feelings, and he replied : “You 
have done a generous thing to me 
although I have been the ringleader 
of the forecastle in teasing you ; now 
there must be something in your re- 
ligion, I want you to tell me all 
about it.” 

Isaac replied, “ I humbly trust 
that God has enabled me to forsake 
those errors which were so firmly 
implanted in my mind when I was 
young, and enabled me to receive 
Jesus Christ as my Saviour; and he 
tells me in his word that I must for- 
give and pray for my enemies, which 
I have done for all of you every 
day.” 

This man then asked his pious 
shipmate to pray for him in earnest, 
and others soon joined the praying 
company, and finally the captain 
came to Isaac and asked him to 
hold a prayer meeting in the steer- 
age, to which all hands were invited. 
Therefore take courage, brother 
sailors, in doing what is right, always 
remembcring that there are ‘ more 
for you than can be against you.”— 

SAILOR MISSIONARY. 
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OUR PRESSING NEED. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN'S ['RIEND POCIEL™, 
7 / / 


80 War STREET, New YORK. 


Tf we could lay before our readers the applications that have re- 
cently come to us for Chaplains, and to aid in sustaining Sailor- 
missionaries in this country, and at various unportant ports in 
Europe and South America, they would be impressed with the 
interest and greatness of the Society's work. Probably at no pre- 
vious time has so wide a door of usefulness among seamen been 
open as now, and our efforts are greatly prospered. This very 
prosperity however, occasions a present exigence. We cannot go 
back and be faithful to our trust ; nor can we go forward, with- 
out enlarged means. 

Our library work also has ie an unantierpated magni- 
tude; and to keep up with a gradually inereasing demand upon 
us in this matter we must have more money. 

We have thought that if our friends who have means at com- 
mand which they are waiting to use as faithful stewards, knew 
that we were in special need, they would come to our help, and by 
their abounding liberality, enable us to maintain and extend our 
operations im every direction. 

We earnestly appeal to the friends of the sailor, to those who 
love and pray for his good, and are in sympathy with christian 
labor in his behalf, to those who from any cause have an interest 
in him, and especially to those whose wealth has resulted from his 
toilsome and perilous vocation, to come to our aid. 

May we not hope that in the exercise of that beneficence which 
converts the perishable unto the immortal and lays up treasures in 
heaven, you will encourage us to go forward. 

Wm. A. BOOTH, President. 


HARMON LOOMIS, Cor P : 
SAM’L H. HALL, Jor. Sees. 
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New Volume—Only One Dollar a Year 
to Subscribers—Hereafter, invari- 
ably in advance. 


By extending the present volume 
of the SarLor’s MAGaAzINE to em- 
trace sixteen monthly parts, it has 
been arranged to begin the Forty- 
first volume with the next January 
number. 

Ata late Meeting of Trustees, it 
was resolved that henceforth all sub- 
scriptions to the SarLor’s MAGAZINE 
shall be invariably paid in advance. 
This rule was adopted as a protection 
against non-paying subscribers, and 
because it proves to work well in 
the case of the numerous religious 
publications—weeklies and month- 
lies—that, for like reasons with our- 
selves, have given it a trial. 

Those who are accustomed to pay 
for the MaGazine will like this rule. 
It will be hard only in the case of 
those who do not pay, and have no 
thought of paying for religious pub- 
lications. If you want the MaGazINE 
sent you as a subscriber, for another 
year, send on your dollar for the 
same at once. 


To Life Members and Directors. 

You are entitled to receive the 
SarLor’s MaGazine_ gratuitously 
“upon an annual request for the 
same.” 

Do you wish it the coming year— 
1869? If so, please send us word to 
that effect. Address 

American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
80 Wall st., New York. 


DD? Se 

Sailors’ Home 190 Cherry Street. 

Mr. Cassidy reports eighty arriv- 
als during the month of September. 
These deposited with him $1,850, of 
which $630 were placed in the Sav- 
ings Bank, and $770 sent to relatives 
and friends. 

In the same time, fifty-two board- 
ers at the Home went to sea without 
advance ; one was sent to the hospi- 
tal; one to his friends, in Boston ; 
and another to friends in Liverpool, 
England. 
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Position of the Planets for November. 


Mercury rises at the beginning of 
this month about 6h. 15m. a.M. or 
a quarter of an hour before the sun, 
and at 4 h.46m. or 1¢h. before the sun 
on the last day. It is favorably si- 
tuated for observation from the mid- 
dle till the end of the month, and 
will be near the moon on the 138th. 

VENUs is a morning star rising 
throughout the month about 3h. a.m. 
setting at the beginning at 4h. Pp. M., 
and an hour earlier at the end. At 
the 11th it will be only a few degrees 
south of the moon. 

Mars rises at the beginning of this 
month about midnight, setting at 1 
h. 50 m. p. M., rising and setting an 
hour earlier at the end of the month. 
It rises on the 7th nearly with the 
moon, and is very close to that orb on 
the morning of the 8th. 

JUPITER is an evening star during 
this month, rising at the beginning 
about 4h. Pp. M., setting at 4h. 10 m. 
A. M., and rising and setting at 1h. 
48m.p.mM.,and 1h. 55m.a.m. It 
is near the moon on the 24th. 

SATURN rises after sunset until the 
28th of this month, on that day it 
rises with, the sun, and from this 
time becomes a morning star. It sets 
at the beginning about 5} h. P. M., 
and at the end of the month an hour 
earlier. On the 15th it is close to 
the moon. Bs 
N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


——_—- 9 < —____— 
Total Disasters Reported in September. 


The number of vessels belonging to or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month is 
26, of which 11 were wrecked, 3 burnt, 2 aban- 
doned, 8 sunk by collision, 1 foundered, and 1 is 
missing. They are classed as follows: 2 steam- 
ers, 2 ships, 4 barks, 1 brig, 16 schooners, and 1 
sloop; and their total estimated valuation, ex- 
clusive of cargoes, is $582,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w were 
wrecked, b burnt, a abandoned, sc sunk by colli- 
sion, f foundered, and m missing: 

STEAMERS. 
Patapsco, b, from New York for Savannah. 
Melita, b, from Boston for Liverpool. 
SHIPS. 
R. H. Tucker, w, from Liverpool for Boston. 
J. G. Richardson, a, from St. John, N. B., for 


Buenos Ayres. 
BARKS. 


Brignardello, w, from Valparaiso for San Fran. 
cisco. 
Alice Kelley, m, from Glasgow for Bombay. 
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Telegraph, w, from Cronstadt for New York. 
Florence Tupper, a, poe Leghorn for Boston 


Sunny South, b, from "Philadelphia for Brem n. 


SCHOONERS. 


Henry Hobart, w, from Philadelphia for Boston. 


Cosmos, sc, from Rockland for New York. 


Washington, w, from South Amboy for New 


Bedford. 
Florence, w, from Cornwallis for Boston. 
Satelite, sc, from Harpswell, Me., for Boston. 
Saas Burr, J, from for 
Brilliant, w, from Bangor for Boston. 
Archer, se, (Fisherman). 


Susan Eldridge, sc, from Seal Island for New 


York. 
Orator, sc, from Elizabethport for Fall River. 


Caleb Van Name, sc, from North Carolina for 


New York, 
John Adams, w, from New York for Boston. 
J.E. Simmons, se, from for 
Quero, w, from Gouldsboro’ for Boston. 

J. Rusling, w, from for New Haven. 
Ida F., w, (Fisherman). 

SLOOP. 
Ethan Allen, se, from Raritan River for 


Receipts for September, 1868. 


New Hamesnine. 


Campton, Con@ichs = st... $22 <n e sae $22 42 
RVstllae 6 Uap es CN ec aati ees ns os 9 72 
Concord. West Cong. ch.........-.-.-- 10 00 
Peterborough, Cong. ch, of which Rev. 
Daniel MeClenning (3 aie Cee peer 45 37 
SOTLOT KCC OME aes oes sant 5 oe Boi 6 31 
Piermont, M. E. Oleh. 25 ie 3.74 
Rindge, Cong. 8. 5., 15 00 
VERMONT. 
Beunel eOOup a Glitz aati does sense se 15 00 
Brattleboro, Ist ch 10 00 
Northfield, Cong- ch, vf which $30 for 
Aipraryeeeees Seeme etal eee ee 35 62 
BED) DANG yes See set Beda tan decane s 6 00 
WWARUIVERS AIST Clim jae stare Ses ,c!2 9 cee 1 50 
WMLOMNLC EGU eno - outa ae 2 eon Scere 6 65 
Piststord Cones OR, )..c sine seco ot <8 25 00 
Stowe, Union Meeting, ...-.....-..-.-- 5 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BAHAY As ss PLB Lew <n om cee eels 23 58 
Andover, W. Parish, Ladies’ Seamen’s 
Friend Soc iety, const. Mrs. Phebe 
Snow and Geo. Russell, L. M’s .... 68 00 
Bernardston, .-.. 20-2. BAS Raster 1 00 
Boston, A. Publier ca enna aes 3.00 
Campello, Con eve, We week Boers 43 00 
(OV ESTn NC yt ants See ae renee ity Mes 9 00 
(St es Res See ae geet Se 3 80 
Greenfield, MNOS ects arte ep ksees an 9 25 
HAV GEM NOLUM Chit. oceuc easter wanes 27°55 
WOMGMCAGONW, soo =o. oa wns me awe wee ne 43 95 
EVM AS VEOUR. Oly. . s tenn nenicece sce anc 12 07 
Plymouth, Mrs. C. W. Perkins, ...-..-. 1 00 
Shelburne, (WENGON) i coat aetna ten cs 23 00 
SUM TLena ny ELE Gyn eyccaraies initia) n/a noe Ween ca 8 00 
OMMMICOMUOM obs: wae ame epiein «we 31 33 
South Weymouth, OMG ete nceci3.cre 29 00 
Springfield, South Oleraa tee asian ge ss oe 20 21 
Stockbridge, Cong. ch, 8. S. ..-.--..--. 60 00 
WiesiOLG USMOMW. sm neeie cna ses psn ole 21 00 
On CM yc Aa evra teed RERELC Era ost > 7alsja 4.0/6 70 00 
Wilbraham, Cong. ch, of which S. S. 
Sh Uriel: RR ais ia edie, Se) eee AO 25 09 
Ruope Istanp. 
Providence, Central Cong. ch,-..--...-- 80 00 
Tiverton Four Corners, Rev. PACS Ts 
SWART AT tock e eregate weve one wre) claret stay 5 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Central Village, Cong. ch,..-.-------.. 10 78 


Guilford, 8. 8. Ist Cong. ch, for lib’ Yasuo 
Hartford, Pearl st. Cong. ch, §. S. for 30 


“e “ ~ Bible class for lib’y -..--- 15 00 
Madison, Cone. Gh -oc ste, ae eee ae 35 78 
Cong. ch, S. 8. for library $45, class 
No. 10, J. W. Nash, teacher, $15 for 
library, Re a ae a ESE or 60 00 
New Britain, South Cong. ch, S. 8. for 
hibranyy ses Seescae = ter Meee 15 00 
North Greenwich, Cong. ch,.---------- 14 03 
North Woodstock, Cong. ch, of which 


Mrs. A. B. Child, $15 for library,--. 24 75 
‘Pisiheld, Cong. Ch, .2 2s. 2s -e sae 15 10 
Salisbury, Cong. ch, additional, -....-- 3 00 
Sharon, Cong. ch, of which $5 by Miss. 

F. Llliott, for library, in part, and 

const. Rev. A. B. Bullions, L. M... 30°85 


John H. Cleaveland, for library, wie 15 00 
Strattord, Gen. G. Loomis, U. 8. A..-. 2 00 
lst Con. ch, of which 8.8. $15 for lib’y. 77 75 
Woodstock, Cong. ch, --.----22. =.=... 21 25 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn, A friend for library, -------- 15 00 
iBusliwiek; Ref. ch, 5.(.-2<2 -cesn- oe ee 18 20 


Claverack, Ist Ref. ch, of whi 


ch M. 


Martin and Miss J. 8S. Van Wyck, 


each $15 for library, <.---2-s22-<- 46 00 
East New York, Ref. ch, per Ditmas 
OW OU yt tae yates: aap aan eee See 25 55 
Newark. Pres. ch, S. S. for library,-.-. 12 00 
New York City, Wm. A. Booth,.-..--- 100 00 
Wain... Ribinelander,....... 2==2s== s.-- 100 00 
Hdward Si daiiray, oss. .s-- <5 see 100 00 
G. Vi, SieBoosevelt,ce- 3-5) ue eee 50 00 
Theodore Roosevelt,.-.......-..-.-.- 50 00 
J ORNS MOISag 8 tor. Selon. = Seine ee 50 00 
Trustees IE. Withington, deceased .. 50 00 
aie. Elie TROGGL Ss 5 eee eee nae ee 50 00 
9 RE 2) Sr es eee, PEE ee 50 00 
Stewart: Brows... seasons see 30 00 


Capt. Atwood and crew ship Garibaldi 28 00 


ue 


Morse & crew, ship America 27 30 


Js Couper Lord, ck 32 eee. See oe 25 00 
Wit. Parsanses Bro; .ceaceceeeoeee 25 00 
is J). IBA OR hs. Sons. Sace aee. Suns Sete 25 00 
Parker Handy, -..---- eas ene eee 20 00 
Novia White; 2428 525s re ee ees 20 00 
Cash UE) ecb. ce eee soos SEMEN 20 00 
irs. HPS SCHOas <4. sch cee eee 20 00 
Joseph H. Choate, for library, sees 15 00 
‘Biliott:C. Gowen So ewe eo ee 15 00 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. ...-...-... 15 00 
J. Evarts Tracy, for library, mh teeewed 15 00 
James R.dtozen, Bo Sos ere 15 00 
Bucklin, Crane STA CHAE Reed erie? 10 00 
Thomas’ Jeremiah. o5 332.5. check tes 10 00 
Cash (We sol stec.taae ete: coker cee 10 60 

Satie Waa dens 5 Seger Skee Sc ctoeee 10 00 
1D. ClanksGe. dit. oo ae acres meee 10 00 
Charles A. Buc ley, . 42. eee see 10 00 
Gh Gh WERE), < Licccedaliccoe <meeeee 5 00 
J. W. Dominick, Bietain in aia aan tate TS 5 00 
‘Want Sloane? Scene fe 22ers 5 00 
Reév..Dri Dewatih, St o.c sere et eees 5 00 
Ui. Pi Wag Giant es Sener ee Oe 1 60 


Ogdensburg g, Bapt. ch, 8.8. for lib’y,.. 15 00 
Sar atoga, Ist Pres. ON etead « suisse 63 25 


Crescent House, of which cons 


ty .Dr,,; 


Hamilton, L. M., Pipes reheat SS 60 00 
Troy, Park Pres. ch, S. S. for library.. 15 00 
Walworth, James Whittleton, for lib’y 15 00 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bellville, Mrs. Wm. Blewitt, const 
Benj. Ble with, Jind Vic cees bea eeeee 30 00 
East Orange, Ist Pres. GH, <5 nee ee 38 11 
Ist Pres. ch, 8. S. Miss’ y Asso. lib'y. 15 00 
Newark, South Park Pres. ch,......... 128 60 
Palisades, OU nr Gere ee 20 00 
OnIO. 
Amsterdam, James Butcher, ........-. 1 00 
Zanesville, Hon. A. C. Potwin, eee 30 00 
WISCONSIN, 
Delavan, Cong. ch, $18 35 less ex... ...- 18 10 


$2,799 66 
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Too Certain. 


“Father I am tired of reading the 
Bible. I have read itso often that 
I know everything in it.” 

“‘ Everything, my son? Do youthink 
you could not find one chapter that 
would contain something you have 
never yet noticed?” 

‘“‘Yes, father, I think so. I am 
sure I know all that is in the histor- 
ical parts of the Bible.” 

“Well, let me try you. When were 
a large number of men fed with a few 
loaves of bread, and a supply left 
when they had done eating?” 

“Why, father, surely I remember 
Christ’s feeding several thousand 
persons, at two “different times with 
a few loaves and fishes.” 

‘“‘ Very well; those are two instan- 
ces. Now tell me a third.” 

‘“‘There is no other in the Bible.” 

“‘You are perfectly sure of that, 
are you? Suppose you reflect a little 
before you answer again.” 

“Yes, father. I have thought, and 
J am certain there is no other mira- 
cle of the kind mentioned in the Bi- 
ble.” 

““Well, my son, open your Bible 
at the fourth chapter of the, Fourth 
Book of Kings.” 
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“The Fourth Book of Kings! Fa- 
ther there is no such book.” 

“Hand me the Bible. . What does 
this title say?” 

“Tt is ‘The Second Book of the 
Kings, commonly called, the Fourth 
Book of the Kings.’’’* 

“ Well, there is one thin e learned 
by the boy that knew the Bible so 
well. Now turn to the fourth chap- 
ter, and read from the forty-second 
verse.” 

“Here it is, sir: ‘And there came 
a man from Baal-shalisha, and 
brought the man of God— ” 

“ Who was that man of God 2?” 

“JT must look. It was the prophet 
Elisha.” 

“ Now proceed.” 

“And brought the man of God 
bread of the firstfruits, twenty loaves 
of barley, and full ears of corn in the 
husk thereof. And he said, Give un- 
to the people, that they may eat. 
And his servitor said, What, should 
I set this before a hundred men? 
He said again, Give the people, that 
they may eat: for thus saith the 
Lord, They shall eat, and shall leave 
thereof. So he set it before them, 
and they did eat, and left thereof, 
according to the word of the Lord.” 
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“That will do for this time, my 
son. I have never wished to make 
the reading of the Scriptures tedious 
by requiring you to read them con- 
tinually, without giving you other 
books to read. But I wanted to 
convince you how mistaken young 
people are apt to be in their ideas of 
their own knowledge. There are 
thousands of children—yes, and of 
men and women, too—who would 
read with great interest many pas- 
sages of the Bible, if they found 
them in a fresh and beautiful volume, 
which they believed to contain noth- 
ing but what is published for the 
first time. Remember this, and let 
me advise you to read the four books 
of Kings, and to make a list of all 
the passages you will find there, 
which, like the one you have just 
read, are as new to youas if you had 
never heard nor read them.” 

<> 9 <> 
Library Reports. 

During the month of September, 
thirty-seven libraries were sent to 
sea from the Society’s Rooms, No. 80 
Wall St.; sixteen new and twenty- 
one refitted. The following reports 


show something of our work: 


No. 273.—Returned in good order. 
Gone to sea on sch. Magnet. 


No. 543.—Been three voyages to 
East Indies ; books were read by dif- 
ferent crews ; gone to Cadiz, on Brig 
Lola. 


No. 585.—Books read by several 
crews, and were beneficial to officers 
and men; gone to Florida and West 
Indies on J. W. Coffin. 


No. 825.—Capt. says, ‘‘ Books were 
read with interest and profit by all.” 
Gone to sea on Sch. Stampede. 


No. 1013—Returned in good con- 
dition ; gone to Bahia, Brazil, on 2£. 
Clossen. 


No. 1,270—Made several voyages, 
books read ; gone to Havana on Jsa- 
bel. 


No. 1,395—Returned in good order, 
gone to Cape Breton, on Brig Mara- 
posa, 
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No. 1552—Books were read with 
interest ; gone to Remedios, W. I., on 
Brig A. Millikin. 

No. 1553—Capt. says, ‘‘ The books 
were read by all and highly appre- 
ciated.” Gone to Mobile, on Brig 
Clara Perkins. 


No. 1595—Been two voyages to 
Australia. Capt. says that the books 
were read by his men with good re- 
sults; gone to West Indies, on J. 
Leighton. 


No. 1624—Been a number of voy- 
ages; books read and appreciated ; 
gone to sea on Brig LD. J. Strout. 


No. 1734—Returned from several 
voyages ; books were read with pro- 
fit; gone to Neuvitas, on Brig G. 
W. Barter. 


No. 1843—Books read with inter- 
est, gone to Lisbon, on Brig Shasta. 


No. 1,871—Been two voyages to 
South America. Capt. says, ‘‘ The 
books produced a good influence 
among the crew ; wished to have an- 
other.” Gone to West Indies on bark 
Elba, 


No. 1915—Been a number of voy- 
ages. Capt. expressed his ‘‘thanks for 
the use of the library as it had been 
useful to officers and crew.” Nowon 
steamer San Francisco, for Vera- 
Cruz. 


No. 2187—Returned from a voyage 
to Sydney, N.S. W. Capt. says the 
books were read by himself, wife and 
crew with profit. Gone to Barbadoes 
ov Bark Golden Fleece. 


No. 2198—Was on Sch. M. #. Kel- 
linger, which was wrecked July 28, 
1868. The library was saved and re- 
turned in good order. Gone to sea 
on Bark Staffa, for Nova Scotia. 


No. 2279—Returned from a voyage 
to the Pacific. Capt. says, ‘‘ The crew 
read the books with interest, and al- 
ways returned them in good condi- 
tion.” He returned thanks for its use. 
Gone to South America, on Bark 
Harvest Moon. 


No. 2564—Returned after several 
voyages in goodorder. Gone to Por- 
to Rico on S. Bergen. 
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No. 2341—Been two voyages to 
Europe; books read and were the 
means of doing much good. Gone to 
Galveston, on A. Elwood. 


No. 2560—Been a number of voy- 
ages to West Indies. Captain says, 
“The books have done much good ; 
the reading of them led me to “leave 
off swearing. ” Gone on Bark Addie 
McAdam for Europe. 


No. 2157—Has been two voyages in 
the ship Young America, to San Fran- 
cisco and back to New York. The 
Captain writes us under date Oct. 14, 
as follows: ‘ Its valuable contents 
have been read with much interest 
by many of the officers and crew. I 
have been for many years an unbe- 
liever and seldom read the Holy 
Scriptures. Once when my wife was 
looking over the library, and my son 
(then about four years old) playing 
beside her, I told him to bring me one 
of the books, wishing to pass an hour 
in reading. The book he brought 
me was ‘Nelson on Infidelity.” I 
then thought perhaps God intended 
this book should be the means of 
clearing up all my doubts. I began 
to read the book carefully with my 
Bible beside me, and thanks to the 
Almighty giver of all good, before I 
had read it half through, all doubts 
were dispelled, and when I finished 
the volume I had come to believe, 
that now, I the chief of sinners could 
be saved through faith in the blood 
of my beloved Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Thanks for this valuable book.* * * 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE CUMMING, 
Master &c.” 


No. 1921.—Returned and gone to 
sea in good condition. 


No., 2005.—Returned, refitted and 
gone to the Mediterranean. Has 
done much good. 


No. 2076.—Returned, books all 
read ; refitted, and sent to the Grand 
Banks. 


No. 1100.—Returned in good con- 
dition, and gone to Mobile. 


No. 2708.—Returned with good ac- 
count; gone to Buenos Ayres in bark 
Pacific; ten men. 
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No. 2674—“T have reason to believe 
that the books are doing more good 
than anything else among seamen. 
Three have sicned the pledge. Our 
captain is reading the books every 
day. I think the seed is doing good.” 


No. 2632.—“T have had the library 
during four voyages to Cuba. I think 
it has done a great deal of good. I 
wish to have one on board my vessel 
all the time. Enclosed find $2 for 
the good cause.” H. 8. Suurz, 

Gone to Savannah. Master. 


No. 2639.—Books read by every 
man. ‘ While the books were being 
read, I could see a change in my 
crew.” 

No. 2739.—“ Has been read by all 
the crew with much interest. After 
the tracts were read by the crew, I 
gave them to the laborers at St. 
Croix and Turk’s Island, who were 
grateful to receive them. The books 
usually found on shipboard are per- 
nicious, and if your books can dis- 
place them it will be a great bless- 
ing.” J.B. B. 

Gone to Barcelona. 


No. 945.—Returned in good condi- 
tion, and gone to sea on same ves- 
sel. 

No. 2713.—Has returned in good 
condition. ‘‘ Has led to serious reflec- 
tion. The men, instead of going to 
the boarding-houses, have gone to 
the Sailor’s Home.” 


No. 2628.—‘“‘We are very thankful 
for the books. They have been read 
with interest. Swearing had ceased, 
in a great measure, at the end of the 
voyage.” 


No. 810.—Returned after four and 
a half years. Books ‘“‘ much read ”; 
refitted and sent to seain good condi- 
tion. 


No. 915.—Returned, six books 


missing ; refitted and gone to sea in 
hands of the captain’s wife. 


No. 2,670.—Returned in good con- 
dition. Books read by all. Gone to 
Hamburg. 


No. 2,660.—Returned from fourth 
voyage, "and gone to sea in good con- 
dition. 
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No. 812.—Returned from its sixth 


voyage. Books much read and very 
useful. Gone to sea in good condi- 
tion. 


No. 1,337.—Went to sea 3 years 
ago in the U. 8. Monitor, 100 men. 
Next in a Merchant ship which was 
lost and the library saved. It is now 
at sea on tts 8th voyage. 


No. 2,648.—Returned; all tho 
books read and men seemingly im- 
proved. Refitted and gone to sea 
for Europe. 

No. 2,027.—Returned in good con- 
dition and gone to Batavia. 

No. 2,628.—Returned ; books much 
read. Gone in ship California, (25 
men) to San Francisco. 

No. 2,640.—Heard from as doing 
much good. ‘Those who read them 
acknowledge that the Christian life 
must be a happy one, and I embrace 
every opportunity to direct them to 
our blessed Saviour.” Gone on ship 
Sunbeam (20 men) to Valparaiso. 


No. 1,816.—Returned, refitted and 
gone to West Indies. 


No. 1,883.—Returned, refifted and 
gone to Glace Bay. 


No. 2680.—Returned ; eight signed 
the Pledge. No swearing ; all hands 
improved; twenty-four religious ser- 
vices held ; two conversions. ‘ The 
library has been of great use in re- 
forming some who were going the 
downward path and brightening the 
armor of others who had already en- 
listed in the army of the Lord. J do 
not know any other way by which sea- 
men can be reached as well as by your 
libraries. My Bethel flag has often 
floated at the main mast of other 
ships as well as my own. * * * 

God bless your efforts for the sailors. 
Joun CHISHOLM. 


FROM A GAPTAIN’S WIFE. 


No. 1355.—“‘ Dear Sir, We received 
the library December, 1865, on our 
first visit to Boston. It has been ve- 
ry useful to us. We have a Bible- 
class at sea every Sabbath after- 
noon; and we found many of your 
books so useful, that, with your per- 
mission, we will keep them. Some 
were very much appreciated by the 
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sailors. When we started from Eng- 
land, nine months ago, our crew were 
awful swearers: every word was an 
oath. On our voyage to Boston, with 
the same crew, an oath was not heard 
among them. The captain discour- 
aged swearing on board; but I be- 
lieve the reading of your books was 
a great aid tohim. On the quiet sea, 
when a sailor has nothing to attract 
his notice, he will read with great at- 
tention; anda good book thus read 
must leave an impression. 

It may encourage your helpers in 
these labors of love to know that their 
books are read by men, who, but for 
their loving gifts, would never read 
a good book ; and only the great day 
ean reveal all the results. 

We enclose twenty dollars to help 
you to continue your noble work; 
and, with every wish for your pros- 
perity, we gratefully thank you for 
your kindness to us. 

S. Annie Marn.” 
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Work for Little Ones. 


There is no little child too small 
To work for God ; 

There is a mission for us all 
From Christ the Lord. 


’ Tis not enough for us to give 
Our wealth alone ; 

We must entirely for Him live, 
And be His own. 


Though poverty our portion be, 
Christ will not slight 

The lowliest little one, so he 
With God be right. 


The poor, the sorrowful, the old, 
Arve round us still ; 

God does not always ask our gold, 
But heart and will. ; 


Father, O give us grace to see 
A place for us, 

Where, in thy vineyard, we for Thee 
May labor thus, 


Auuerivid Seaiuek » brichd Soeciely. 
HARMON LOOMIS, D.D., , 
St, HA sD. Ds } Cor See's. 
Mr. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Orriors )80 WALL Strext, New York. 
AND 8. Home, Phil’a, Rev. E.N. SAwTELL, D.D. 
AvDRESS ) 13 Cornhill, Boston, Rey. 8. W. Hanks. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 


Tne Lire-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society, Any Sabbath School. 
who will send us $15 for a Loan Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, 
with postage prepald- 


